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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Snilesiigpintnid 
Proclamation announcing that her Majesty assumes the 
title of ‘‘Empress of India” appeared late on Friday 
evening, and Mr. Fawcett has therefore lost his last chance of 
raising a debate upon that special designation. Mr. Disraeli 
refused on Monday and Tuesday to give him a day for his 
motion, even after he had turned it intoa direct motion of want of 
confidence, alleging that he was only bound to provide such an 
opportunity for a leader of Opposition who was prepared, if he 
succeeded, to form a Government. The refusal was not quite 
ingenuous, as the Premier knew that Mr. Fawcett’s motion was 
only made in that form in order to secure another debate ; but 
Lord Hartington assisted the Premier. He told the House 
plainly, on Tuesday, that he did not think it advisable to pro- 
ceed with the subject, and on Thursday reiterated his opinion, 
though with some courteous words for Mr. Fawcett. His action 
in the matter has created some soreness among the Radicals, 
which, as we have argued elsewhere, is not unreasonable, and 
which bodes ill for the party-discipline of the Session. 











“Disturbances” continue in Barbadoes, but as to their ex- 
tent, consequences, or object, very little trustworthy evidence 
seems obtainable. The West-Indian Committee in London re- 
ceived on Monday a telegram from Barbadoes, dated the 22nd 
April, and signed by the ‘‘ Defence Association,” and couched in 
these terms:—‘‘ Riots throughout island. Plantation houses 
sacked. Animals destroyed. Enormous destruction of property. 
Over 40 rioters shot. Troops actively employed. City threat- 
ened. Business suspended. Families seeking shipping. Rioters 
repeat they have Governor's sanction. Hennessy’s immediate recall 
Tequisite to save Colony.” On Thursday the Colonial Bank received 
another telegram from their local manager, dated 26th April, which 
stated that rioting had been suspended, but that forty persons had 
been killed and wounded, and that 500 prisoners had been taken, an 
account which seems to confirm the statements of the Defence 
Association. All this while, however, the Colonial Office, though 
making strict inquiry, received no confirmation of these alarming 
reports. On the contrary, Mr. Pope Hennessy, Governor of the 
island, telegraphs on the 21st and 22nd that ‘‘ disturbances ” have 
occurred, and the planters are alarmed, and thirty persons have 
been arrested, and one man has been shot by the police ; and that 
im consequence of the panic, he had sent for troops to Jamaica, 
Demerara, and Trinidad. On Thursday, Lord Carnarvon tele- 
graphed for more explicit information, and received in reply the 
following unmistakable and detailed telegram :—‘ Disturbances 
ceased since Saturday ; number of prisoners taken during the riot, 
90; and on suspicion of riot and having received stolen goods, 
320 ; killed, 1; died of wounds, 2; wounded, 16; police fired 
twice ; no sugar-works injured. My only anxiety is as to gentle- 
men threatening extreme measures.” Clearly, the West-Indian 
Committee have been imposed upon. Mr. Hennessy can have 


n0 motive for inventing statements which, when exposed, must 
ruin him, 


We have tried elsewhere to explain the bitterness which has 


558 | arisen between the planters of Barbadoes and the Governor, but 


must mention here that the contest is not between the black 


an and white races, but between employers and employed. ‘The 


employed, who are over-numerous and therefore badly paid, are 
on the side of the Governor, because, he says, quite truly, 
that Confederation would increase emigration, the other 
islands importing Barbadians, instead of Indian coolies, and would 
therefore improve the rate of wages. They therefore “riot” 


566 | against those who oppose confederation. ‘The employers, on the 


other hand, whose staple production requires cheap and abundant 
labour, are very angry with the Governor for holding out such 
hopes; for attacking their Constitution, which they value, as it 
enables them to. govern ; and for showing too much leniency to- 
wards prisoners, who are no longer, in their judgment, whipped 
sufficiently to make prison terrible to them. They therefore 
accuse Mr. Hennessy of “exciting” the poorer classes to outrage, 
which, so far as appears, he has only done by proposing, under 
orders from England, a confederation of the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands. 


A deputation of the West India Committee waited on Tuesday 
on Lord Carnarvon, to explain to him that the disturbances 
originated with the Governor, who, they said, had employed the 
police to disseminate exciting statements ; who had, in a small and 
disreputable public meeting, told the poor they were oppressed ; 
and who released prisoners, so as to give an impression that the 
Executive Power differed in opinion from the ordinary justices. 
Lord Carnarvon in reply said it was almost incredible to him that 
Mr. Hennessy should have lent himself to such an agitation, that 
he should have concealed such facts as the Committee had pub- 
lished, or that he should have suppressed all mention of the 
scenes supposed to have occurred. For himself, he had directed 
the Naval force off Barbadoes to be strengthened, but he trusted 
such precautions were unnecessary. He rebuked the deputation 
for demanding the recall of the Governor before evidence 
against him had been substantiated, before he had been heard 
in explanation, and during a time when, by their account, 
there was a risk of general disturbance throughout the island. 
Altogether the Committee showed itself excited, angry, and irra- 
tional, and the Government, if anything, over-reasonable and 
temperate. The effort to force its hand, and so bring authority 
in Barbadoes to an end, needed even a sharper rebuke. 


Mr. Gladstone has declared, with evident reference to Mr. 
Lowe’s speech at Retford, that no communications ever passed 
between him and the Queen with reference to the assumption of 
a new title in relation to the rule of British India. If Mr. Lowe's 
statement be accurate, it most probably applies to the Administra- 
tions of Lord Palmerston and the late Lord Derby between 1858 and 
1860, when the Mutiny was first put down, and the reign of the 
Company came to anend. Mr. Gladstone neither confirms nor 
calls in question Mr. Lowe’s statement, but only asserts that it 
was not true of his own Administration. 


The best discussion hitherto held on the women’s franchise ques- 
tion came off on Wednesday in the House of Commons on Mr. For- 
syth’s Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill, when the great feature 
of the debate was the speech of Mr. Bright, who closed it with 
a very weighty and comprehensive reply to the friends of the 
women’s franchise, including, of course, his brother, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, who had, as usual, spoken in its favour. Mr. Faw- 
cett made, perhaps, the ablest speech in favour of the Bill, 
arguing that the fear that it would lead to women claiming 
seats in Parliament, and so forth, was idle, on the ground that 
certain classes, like clergymen and civil servants, who are not 
refused votes, are disqualified from taking their seat in the House. 
The analogy is not very conclusive, since it is certain that, in 
case of Disestablishment, this exclusion of the clergy from the 





House of Commons would be removed, while even now it can only 
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be defended on the same ground on which that of Civil Servants is 
defended,—that Parliamentary duties would encroach too much on 
the time they have pledged to the State. And yet this is a plea 
which no one would advance for the exclusion of women, so that 
the analogy is worthless: The chief idea of Mr. Bright's very 
powerful speech, which we have illustrated and pursued further in 
another column, was that women are in no sense a political class, 
but rather one of the main constituents of every class in the 
country; and that their interests, therefore, are not less ade- 
quately,—though also not more adequately,—represented by men 
than the interests of men themselves. He added that the notion 
of “arming the women of this country against their husbands, 
brothers, and sons,” had in it, to him, ‘‘something strange and 
monstrous.” ‘If the House believed that they could not legis- 
late justly for their mothers, their wives, their sisters, and their 
daughters, the House might abdicate, and might pass that Bill. 
But he believed that Parliament would not, unless it were in 
ignorance, be otherwise than just to the women of this country, 
with whom they were so intimately allied ;” and if Parliament 
were in ignorance, then, no doubt, the women of the country 
would be in ignorance too, for what the women know, the men 
are sure to know also. The speech was one which makes an era 
in political discussion. Where Mr. Bright turns Conservative, the 
prospects of change are not very brilliant. 


The division showed a worse result for the friends of the 
women's franchise than any division since the Parliament of 
1868 was summoned, if we except at least the accidental triumph 
which the Women’s franchise Bill had in 1870 in a thin House, 
—a triumph reversed at once on the motion for going into Com- 
mittee by a majority of 220 against 94, Since then the num- 
bers of the friends of women’s rights have varied between 143 
and 155, while those of their opponents have varied between 222 
and 239. This year the majority against it was 87 (239 against 
152). Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Manners were the only mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who voted for the Bill, while Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Hardy voted against it. On the Liberal side, the weight of 
ex-official opinion against it was greater; it is said that Lord 
Hartington was going to vote against the Bill, but was unfortu- 
nately shut out. Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, Mr. Childers, and Mr. 
Lowe actually voted against the Bill, and only Mr. Stansfeld in 
its favour. 


A slight change appears to have occurred in the Eastern question 
during the week. The Porte, excited by Mukhtar Pasha’s tele- 
grams, had almost decided to invade Servia and Montenegro, and 
trust to the non-interference of the Imperial Powers, who were 
believed in Constantinople to be quarrelling among themselves. 
At the nick of time, however, the three Powers made a 
joint representation, which, backed as it was by Great Britain, 
induced the Sultan to pledge himself that war should not be 
declared. Servia and Montenegro, therefore, remain quiet, 
and there are again rumours of an armistice. The insurgents, 
however, refuse to accept any terms short of autonomy, and 
Mukhtar Pasha makes no progress in quelling the insurrection. 
Niksics is not revictualled, and a second march towards it has 
proved a failure, though Mukhtar Pasha telegraphs to Constan- 
tinople that he has revictualled Piva, a place of no importance. 
The Turkish Government is pressing that of Egypt to garrison 
some points in Asia, and so release 10,000 Turkish troops; but 
the Khedive has no money to spare, and if he advances any, is 
quite certain not to receive it again from the Porte. He might 
accept the hereditary Pashalic of Crete, but even in their despair 
the people at Constantinople will hardly give him more territory. 


The Spanish Minister of Finance presented his budget on 
Saturday, the 22nd inst. He estimated the revenue at £26,500,000, 
and the expenditure at £26,100,000, including £6,880,000 for the 
service of the Debt. He proposes to pay off the Floating Debt 
through the Bank of Spain and the Land Mortgage Bank, 
giving them in return the proceeds of certain taxes as securities 
for 6-per-cent. bonds, to be paid off in twelve years by half-yearly 
drawings. The whole of the remainder of the Debt is to be 
‘¢ unified” into a 1-per-cent. Consol Stock, interest on which 
will begin to be paid from January 1, 1877. Twelve years after- 
wards, in January, 1889, this interest will be increased to 14 per 
cent. The war taxes will be retained. We have commented 
elsewhere upon this very silly and weak proposal, which is really a 
grand repudiation, leaving Spain burdened with an acknowledged 
debt of £700,000,000, but we may mention here that it was re- 
ceived on the European Exchanges with a sharp fall, and that the 


national creditors have to say. It is noteworthy that the 
creditors in Spain, who still hold the bulk of the total Debt, seem 
to be totally without influence onthe Government. 


Sir Fowell Buxton has failed in his gallant attempt to 
North Norfolk. If Yarmouth had been restored to its rights ag 
borough, he might have succeeded, but the mass of voters there 
who become county voters through the disfranchisement of the 
borough turn the scale, and he was beaten by Colonel Duff, by 2,809 
to 2,192. On the other hand, the Liberals have carried East Cum. 
berland, after a very hotly contested election, Mr. E. §, 
son of the late Mr. Henry Howard, of Greystoke beating : 
Musgrave by 2,939 to 2,788. This does not indicate ae 
change of opinion in the county, as Mr. Charles Howard, a son 
of the late Earl of Carlisle, was at the top of the poll at the 
last election, but it gives the party another seat. It shows, 
that the Whigs have fight left in them yet, and they are the best 
candidates just now, electors not being able to believe that 
Howards and the like want to attack property or upset social 
order. 


The Merchant Shipping Bill has been struggling slowly through 
Committee this week, the Government having shown, as 
the greatest vacillation, and declared only on ‘Thursday, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they hoped they sawa way 
of dealing with foreign shipping entering our ports so ag to 
make it amenable to the same principle as our own, but’ that the 
clause would require further consideration. The Colonial Office 
is apparently at war with the Board of ‘Trade as to the true prin. 
ciple of the Bill, and this even in the very agony of Committee, 
The Government are prepared to adopt the Canadian principle ag 
to deck-loading for ships coming from the Atlantic, where it is 
already at work, but not to adopt it for ships coming from 
Sweden and Norway, where it would be of great use. Of course, 
in cases of difficulty, the Government applies ‘its majority,” 
and beats the Opposition. But a more melancholy spectacle 
than its efforts to legislate on the theory of holding shipowners 
‘‘ responsible” has not been seen for many Sessions. It reminds 
us of Carlyle’s description of Coleridge’s walking,—a constant 
vacillation of mind as to the side of the path on which he would 
set his foot. 


The Government of France is determined to conciliate Paris, 
and to show that it believes in the Republic. Accordingly it has 
sanctioned a Universal Exhibition of Industry and Art for May 
1, 1878. The Prefect of the Seine, M. Ferdinand Duval, has, 
moreover, proposed to the Municipal Council to raise a loan of 
£4,800,000, with which to adorn Paris for the great festival. He 
proposes to finish M. Hausmann’s uncompleted designs, particularly 
by spending £2,640,000 on the Avenue de l’Opéra, and to rebuild 
the wine entrepéts at Bercy. The money will, it is believed, be 
voted, as Paris has a surplus, and the shopkeepers are delighted 
with the thought of a European gathering. It looks very much, 
nevertheless, as if the Republic felt itself pressed by the same 
necessity of giving the Parisians panem et circenses as Napoleon 
felt. 


The contest between the Government of Denmark and the 














Radical party is advancing to a crisis. The King, it will bere 
membered, dissolved the Folksthing, nominally because the 
majority refused certain votes for the national defences, but really, 
it was suspected, because he did not wish a Radical Ministry to 
obtain power. The new elections terminated on the 25th inst, 
and the Radical majority has only been increased. Formerly 
they were only 60 out of 102, but now they are 75 out of the same 











Cortes have agreed, before registering it, to hear what’ the 





number, enough to pass a two-thirds vote. It is believed that the 
King will dissolve again, but as that would be a coup d'état with- 
out any of the advantages of one, we imagine some ComM- 
promise will be discovered. The best would be to admit the 
Radicals to power, and let that cool them, as it always does. 
They are not asking for anything very dangerous, after all, 
—Disestablishment, fixity of land-tenure, and an income- 
tax being their more immediate objects. They were strongly 
opposed at the elections by the Socialists, but the leader of this 
latter party, M. Pie, was defeated by a National Liberal by two 
to one. 

Lord Stratheden and Campbell called attention on Thursday 
night to the abrupt dismissal of Mr. Grignon, the successful Head 
Master, for twenty years back, of Felsted School, by the Trustees 
of that school, without a hearing, and without any notice of dis- 
missal, under circumstances with which our readers must be only 
too familiar,—circumstances most discreditable to the Trustees, 
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vated by the uncandid character of the attack on 
ergo which they shortly afterwards published by way of 
self-defence. Lord Henniker made out what lame case he 
eould for the Trustees, and the Bishop of Rochester spoke 
qithout making out even a lame case for himself—whose 
, it was to have reviewed the justice of a sentence 
on whieh he did not even give the dismissed Head Master 
the hearing which he claimed. After a few words from 
Lord Dynevor, the subject dropped, the House of Lords appar- 
rently feeling little interest in a case which only affected them by 
showing that one of the Bench of Bishops was quite satisfied 
with himself for refusing to hear the man he was appointed 
to judge, and that his excuse for doing so was that Mr. 
Grignon’s speeches had rendered further co-operation be- 
¢ween him and the ‘lrustees impossible,—a plea which would 
have been plausible, but for the trifling fact that for considerably 
more than a year, much the most imprudent of those speeches 
had interposed no such obstacle at all, and that it was only 
brought up against the Head Master by the ‘Trustees when they 
found it convenient to dismiss him. The Head Master was much 
to blame, the Trustees acted very badly, but the Bishop acted 
worst of all,—illustrating the frequent clerical incapacity to 
understand the very alphabet of justice, with singular success. 


Keble College Chapel,—one of the most beautiful structures 
of modern England, and even of the city of Oxford itself, —was 
opened for divine service with much ceremony on Tuesday last,— 
a certain amount of gloom being, however, thrown over the occa- 
sion by the melancholy death of Lord Lyttelton, the father- 
in-law of the able and popular Warden of the College, the 
Rey. E. S. Talbot. Dr. Pusey preached the sermon in the 
morning, the Secretary at War reading the second lesson, and 
Dr, Liddon preaching in the evening. Earl Beauchamp took the 
chair at the public luncheon, when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Visitor of the College, made a speech, in which the nature 
of the Presbyterian struggled somewhat amusingly against the 
feelings of the Primate of All England. He confessed his early 
misgivings about Keble College. He had feared it might turn out a 
monkish institution, and was relieved when Dr. Pusey exhorted the 
founders toappointa married warden. He liked theological colleges 
better when they were in connection with a great University and 
with the State, than when they were mere seminaries. He strove 
hard to find good things to say of Keble himself. Keble had won 
his fellowship at Oriel by open competition,—to our mind, one of 
the least characteristic things Keble ever did,—and he had not 
gone over to Rome when everybody expected that he would,— 
which tenacity in his position was, on the contrary, very charac- 
teristic of him. On the whole, the Archbishop approved of 
Keble College,—especially of the frugality of its habits,—but 
somehow was not quite at home in the atmosphere of ‘‘ The 
Christian Year.” 


In laying the foundation-stone of the Library, the Marquis of 
Salisbury commented on the fact that in this age of negative 
philosophies the first new College which Oxford has founded 
for a century and a half, or longer, should be devoted, not to 
the negative philosophies, but to the Christian faith. The 
negative philosophers have no creed which they care to dissemi- 
nate, and so even in the day of their success they found 
nothing. That is true, and it is true that Keble College 
represents a certain impulse of real faith, but it is true 
also that it represents a rather hesitating kind of faith, 
which has wavered much between Keble’s day and the pre- 
sent. The Puseyites, as represented by ‘‘The Christian Year,’ 
are hardly, we suspect, even in a majority at Keble College now. 





The Bishop of Manchester has taken his usual manly and fear- 
less course in telling his clergy and people that inefficient schools 
on the denominational principle are not half as useful to the people 
48 efficient schools under School Boards, and has encouraged his 
clergy to make over to the School Boards, on the best terms 
they can, denominational schools which at present they can only 
just keep up to a point much below the highest possible efficiency, 
by that constant soliciting of help which amounts to systematic 
mendicancy. At the annual meeting of the Diocesan Board on 
Thursday week, Dr. Fraser's plain and manly language on this 
head brought down upon him much plaintive clerical and quasi- 
clerical protest, which, however, did not in any degree shake him 
from his position that a well-managed school, with less elaborate 
religious appliances, is better than a school always in difficulties, 
but abounding in theological lessons. After all, the irritability 
caused by chronic poverty is probably more fatal to true religious 








influences than any deficiency in catechetical refinements could be. 
Teachers perpetually conscious that they are not doing their best 
by their pupils, will generally be too apt to mingle a self-distrustful 
pretentiousness with their redundant religion. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a signed notice of Lord Lyttelton which has 
appeared in the Guardian, says that while for a very few years of 
his life Lord Lyttelton held a paid office under the Crown,—having 
been Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 1845, and Chief Com- 
missioner of Endowed Schools between 1869 and 1874,—for a 
period of ‘‘nearly forty years, since he became Lord-Lieutenant of 
Worcestershire, his time and energy were constantly applied to all 
the interests—social, moral, and religious—either of the general or 
of the local public. Devotion of sucha kind, little known except 
in this country, has rarely, even.in this country, been carried 
so far. It went, perhaps, up to the point of undue indifference 
to his private and personal interests. It was rewarded by the re- 
gard, the affection, and indeed the reverence of the community and 
the country in which he lived.” Of his character, Mr. (jladstone says 
that it is difficult to speak of it in terms of measure :-—* It was in 
the highest degree child-like, and in the highest degree manly; a 
manner occasionally blunt veiled a temper of remarkable sweetness.” 
Indeed, he describes Lord Lyttelton’s life as unusually “ bright, 
genial, and joyous,” and says that even through the very rare in- 
tervals of dejection by which it was chequered, “ his perception of 
duty, and his resignation and love to the Giver of all Good, were 
in full action to the last days of his life.” Even during the dark 
close, ‘‘he felt, but he condemned and repeatedly mastered, 
the impulse which he knew to be upon him, rather than in 
him, as an alien and guilty thing;” but it mastered him at last, 
through some sudden horror, we suppose, which made the 
start from life to death as strictly involuntary, as is the start 
of fascination which sometimes casts a giddy man into the abyss 
into which he peers. Of Lord Lyttelton, at all events, it is clear, 
that those who knew him best loved him most. 


Mr. Vaughan, at Bow Street, has before him a case in many 
respects unique. A clerk in the Dead-Letter Office recently 
opened a letter which struck him as so extraordinary that he re- 
ferred it to his superiors, who communicated with the police. 
Inquiries were made, and it was discovered that a Mrs. Helen 
Snee, aged thirty, whose husband is abroad, had advertised 
for a medical man, promising to pay liberally, for professional 
assistance in an interesting experiment. The advertise- 
ment was answered by a Mr. William Kimpton Vance, a 
medical student, and it appeared from the letter, and from 
a number of other letters subsequently seized by the police, 
that the lady wanted poison either to kill herself or some one 
else, and that the gentleman forwarded to her prussic acid, 
chloral, and minute directions how to use them without raising 
suspicion or causing an inquest. Mrs. Snee asserts in 
her letters that she intended to destroy herself, and Mr. Vance 
writes entirely on that supposition ; but the police evidently sus- 
pect an intention to murder, and are producing evidence as to 
property to be acquired in a certain event. It is needless to say 
the crime, as far as Vance is concerned, would be the same in 
either case. The trial will probably be a cause célébre, the hiring 
of medical assistance in that way, whether for suicide or murder, 
being new in our criminal annals. 


The owner of the bloodhound which brought to justice Fish, 
the murderer of Emily Holland, by scenting up the chimney where 
the poor little girl’s skull was concealed, is going, it is said, to 
exhibit the dog,—for which he has already been offered £400,— 
for the benefit of the family of the murdered child, and of 
the wife of the murderer. ‘This public craving to come 
into something like second-hand contact with so horrible 
a crime by means of any creature associated with it,—and it 
is this which gives the adventitious value to the dog,—is morbid 
and even revolting, and we suspect that its indulgence will do 
really more harm to the country than the benevolent application 
of the earnings, as proposed by the owner, can possibly do good. 
Evidently the people who flock to such exhibitions envy the 
bloodhound. The scent of the blood would be fragrant to them, 
if only they had the faculty to perceive it. The instinct of the 
bloodhound is a mysterious thing, but we must say we think the 
human race would do better to leave it entirely to the dogs, and 
not foster a very poor equivalent for it in our own nature. We 
should doubt, too, the good-taste of offering Mrs, Fish a share 
in the wages of this bloodhound’s achievements. 


Consols were at the latest date 953 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE DISTURBANCES IN BARBADOES. 


ATEVER the exact nature of the recent occurrences in 

Barbadoes, or the precise policy of the Governor— 
points upon which we shall have something to say presently— 
one thing is quite clear, that the public has missed the earlier 
history of the affair, without which the relations between all 
parties cannot be understood. We shall, therefore, preface 
any comments of our own by a brief narrative of the facts, as 
contained in the despatches and speeches published in the 
Official Gazette of Barbadoes. There can be no doubt, then, 
that Mr. Pope Hennessy accepted office as Governor of the 
Windward Islands pledged to forward a plan of uniting those 
islands, of which Barbadoes is the principal, with the Leeward 
Islands, into one extensive West-Indian Confederation. The 
plan was a favourite one with Lord Kimberley ; it was warmly 
approved by Lord Carnarvon; Sir Rawson Rawson, the pre- 
vious Governor, was censured after his departure for not 
bringing it before the Legislature, and Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
was directed to carry it out, if only the Legislature could 
be induced to agree. There was no wish to force it on a 
reluctant Legislature, but there was every wish to induce 
that Legislature to accept the plan. The Governor also 
heartily approved the policy, not only because it was the 
policy of the Office, but because he saw in it a remedy 
for the excessive poverty of the masses of the people, 
which the heads of the Episcopalian Church, of the Wesleyan 
Church, and of the Moravian Community had just denounced 
to him as unexampled. ‘We have never seen,” they said, “a 
community in which there existed such intense and apparently 
hopeless poverty as in this.” Mr. Hennessy had seen much 
of this poverty himself, he had read, he says, facts taken in 
evidence before a Royal Commission; he saw, or imagined, 
slackness in the Legislature to touch the subject, and he there- 
fore opened his second Session in a long and able speech, in 
which he declared, among other things, that vagrancy and 
crime were increasing in the island, that the condition of the 
masses was a “very sad” one, though the finances were 
very prosperous, intimated not obscurely that the Legislature 
was wanting in consideration for the poor—this is not said in 
so many words, but it is implied throughout the speech—and 
specially rebuked it for neglecting to repeal an oppressive 
license-tax levied upon petty traders, a tax which the Chief 
Judge of the Assistant-Court of Appeal, on March 12, 1875, 
described as “imposing a monstrous hardship upon the indus- 
try of a class of people whose sole existence, in the majority 
of cases, depended upon cake-selling.” Mr. Hennessy further 
stated his belief that local taxation was heavy, that enough 
was not spent on education, and that the deep poverty of the 
people, which had begun to be dangerous, as shown by the in- 
creasing number of incendiary fires, could best be relieved by 
a scheme of Confederation, which would, he intimated, increase 
the facilities for emigration to the neighbouring islands. The 
redundant population of Barbadoes would, he explained, be 
imported into those Colonies, instead of coolies from India,— 
that is, as we understand him, would be imported as the 
coolies are, by State aid and under State regulations. 

The Assembly, which had previously been much irritated 
by the Governor’s “ democratic” policy—he seems to have 
tried to conciliate the shopkeepers by asking some of them to 
Government House—by his severe reflections on the wasteful- 
ness manifested in building contracts voted by the Legislaturé, 
and by his determination to diminish the practice of flogging 
for prison offences, which he nearly abolished,—with this result, 
that the average of forty-two prison offences per week sank to 
one—returned a lengthy and controversial address in reply to 
the speech. The address is not informal or unmannerly, but 
its general tone is both sulky and satirical, Mr. Hennessy 
being informed that the delay in abolishing the License Act 
was accidental, that the cause of the evils he pointed to was 
redundant population, that taxation and pauperism were both 
low in comparison with Great Britain, that wages followed a 
natural law, and that “ the firm and intense conviction of the 
House of Assembly is, that a Confederation such as that pro- 
posed in the despatches from two successive Ministers already 
alluded to, and which has been so ably treated in your Excel- 
lency’s speech, is not calculated to be advantageous to this 
colony, in the interest of any class or condition of its popula- 
tion, but on the contrary, the House is fully satisfied that it 
would be simply disastrous to the interests of all classes and 


conditions of the inhabitants of the colony.” The 
in fact, denied the Governor's statements, ridiculed hig , 
and rejected the English proposal he brought forward, 

So far the dispute is strictly political, the Legislature 
jecting, as the Legislature of the Cape rejected, conf, ved 
and the affair might have passed unnoticed outside the Colonial 
Office but for one peculiarity in the condition of the j 
the suffering of the body of the people. There are too man 
of them for the wants of the employers of labour, Theb- 
poverty-stricken condition is admitted by the Assembly itself 
though it ascribes the fact wholly to their numbers: it hee 
been the subject of a Royal Commission, ordered by the acting . 
Governor, Mr. Freeling, the report of which, according to Mr, 
Hennessy, will be most painful ; it is strongly affirmed by all 
the heads of the religious communities, and it is almost de. 
monstrated by the enthusiasm excited among the lower Classes 
of the population by the bare idea that the Queen’s 
sentative pitied them. No population not suffering could 
have been so excited by the merest mention of a rise of 
No race-feeling was immediately involved, for the Legislature 
represented all classes and colours; and as the West Indian 
Committee is careful to state, many black and coloured persons 
sympathised with theirs and the Members’ view : but a st; 
feeling, resembling that so often displayed in France, and in 
a less degree, in our own agricultural districts, the feeli 
between employers and employed, did unquestionably arise 
The labourers thought the Governor was on their side, and the 
employers were irritated by their enthusiasm, by the Governor’s 
apparent desire to conciliate the poor, and by the possibility 
that the abundant labour which is the source of the 
prosperity of Barbadoes might be greatly reduced. We all 
know how bitter prejudice can be on both sides on this 
subject even in these Islands, and in Barbadoes there ate 
local causes to make it still more intense. The labourers 
are excessively numerous—ten to one of all other classes, and 
packed in the proportion of 800 to the square mile—are very 
ignorant, and are apparently apt—though we understand the 
Assembly to deny this in part—to express their feelings, like 
our own mobs in 1838-43, and a Constantinople mob always, 
by fire-raising. The employers, on the other hand, are few, 
are divided from the labourers by colour or degree of civilisa- 
tion, and are inordinately proud of their success in avoiding 
the results of emancipation in some other colonies. They 
think their influence in the Legislature, their severe govern- 
ment in the prisons, and their method of ruling generally, 
essential to the island, and regard Mr. Pope He 
very much as a county full of English farmers would 
the government of a politician penetrated with the ideas of 
Mr. Arch. Moreover, they are inheritors of the slave-holding 
tradition, and fear at heart lest any turbulent assertion of 
independence, or expression of animosity, such as in this 
country would end in a riot, should in Barbadoes end ia 
a formidable rising, and possibly a massacre, not of the whites, 
but of the well-to-do. When, therefore, the excitement of the 
people ended in some riots—the cause of which is still unknown, 
but which we believe occurred at public meetings called 
by the angry employers to denounce the Governor—they at 
once believed in a general conflagration, and, as a conflagration 
might end in a termination of their local system, and the sub- 
stitution of the Jamaica form of government, suspected the 
Governor of wishing and encouraging the “ outbreaks,” Men 
heated by caste-feeling, alarmed for their property, and aware 
of being hopelessly outnumbered, will in such circumstances 
believe anything, and suspect anybody of any amount of 
“ plots.” So far as appears, there is no evidence forthcoming 
in support of their suspicion. Mr. Neville Lubbock, in his 
speech of Tuesday to Lord Carnarvon, does, indeed, affirm, on 
the affidavit of “one Thomas Nurse, a freeholder in the parish 
of St. Philip,” that Mr. Hennessy attended a meeting of 
twenty-four persons in the most lawless district of the island, 
“sat beside a notable thief,” and told the people that they were 
seriously taxed in the rum and liquor licenses; but the state- 
ment seems to be incredible, unless, indeed, the Governor was 
accidentally present in a meeting he knew nothing about, and 
told the people that as taxpayers they had, of course, an interest 
in politics,—which, besides being true, is not in itself an 
incendiary speech. 

There is no other evidence as yet whatever—for Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s tendency to pardon criminals may be merely politic—and 
that this story is hopelessly opposed to all that is known of the 
Governor, who is a Conservative of Conservatives, an Imperi- 
alist in temper, and very solicitous for his personal dignity. 
He is not at all the kind of man who impresses us with con- 
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gdence in anythin but his ability, and he may, for aught we 
know. “nb radenly turned agitator ; but all his history, all 
his faulte, and all his supposed ambitions point to a very dif- 
ferent character from that which the Barbadian employers 
attribute to him. His business in life is to succeed as a 
Governor, not to inspire the Colonial Office with a conviction 
that he is an “unsafe man.” On the other hand, it is clear 
that the Barbadians in England are misinformed by excited 
ndents in the island, ready to believe any legend, how- 
ever slight the evidence for its truth. They have published a 
telegram stating positively that there are “ riots throughout 
the island,” that plantation-houses have been sacked, that 
there has been an enormous destruction of property, that forty 
rioters have been shot, and that the people are taking refuge in 
the shipping. Those are definite statements, capable of proof, 
and as yet there is no proof forthcoming. The Colonial 
Office of course asked for information, and received in reply 
ms which admit rioting, and a request for troops, sub- 

ntly sent back, but assert that no white person has been 
injured, that the soldiers have not fired a shot, that the military 
authorities reported that there had been much exaggeration, 
and that the rioters had been committed for trial before 
a Special Commission. The two sets of telegrams are irrecon- 
cilable, and though, of course, Mr. Pope Hennessy may have 
courted permanent disgrace and immediate dismissal by invent- 
ing facts or concealing truths, the supposition seems to us 
ridiculous. Why on earth should Mr. Pope Hennessy, of all 
living men, ruin himself to place a wild mob temporarily at 
the top of a colony which he was directed to persuade into accept- 
inga project of conciliation? Of course he may have done it, as 
he may have proclaimed himself Emperor of Barbadoes, but 
till we see some evidence of his action, we shall continue to 
believe that the labouring population of Barbadoes, steeped in 
ignorance and poverty, have been excited by a hope of better 
days to be produced by Confederation, and have resented the 
contemptuous rejection of the project by local “ wreckings,” 
which have been suppressed by the Governor by force, though 
without the violence attributed to him by his excited opponents. 
To demand a Governor’s recall for such a reason is preposterous, 
and to concede it would be to lay down the principle 
that for the Governor of a Colony to plead the cause 
of the immense majority before their own Legislature in 
regular constitutional form, and by arguments endorsed by 


prepared to refuse, but Lord Hartington unexpectedly made 
his course easy. He rose to anticipate the reply, and to declare 
that he was no party to the motion. If Mr. Fawcett could 
find a day, he should be compelled to vote with the Member 
for Hackney, but individually he could see no practical advan- 
tage to be gained by pushing the discussion further. There- 
upon, of course, Mr. Disraeli, in his stateliest manner, declined 
to grant a day, observing that he was only bound to make 
room for a debate on a vote of censure when proposed by a 
leader of Opposition, who, in the case of success, was prepared 
to form an alternative Government. He could not make one for 
a private Member, not apparently very strongly supported. Mr. 
Fawcett then declared that he had done his best, and that he 
should leave his motion on the paper, and the subject in the 
hands of persons who possessed an authority which he could 
not claim. 

The Radicals were greatly and, as we think, naturally irri- 
tated at this termination of the affair. They thought them- 
selves entitled to more consideration at the hands of the leader 
of the party, and did not see why a motion which the Marquis 
promised publicly to vote for should be choked off by a use of 
the forms of the House, which he could, had he pleased, have 
set aside. They therefore returned to the charge, and on 
Thursday Mr. Anderson asked whether Mr. Disraeli would 
delay the Proclamation till information could be received from 
India, or at least till he had answered a question which Mr, J. 
Cowen was to ask on Friday upon the subject. Mr. Disraeli again 
refused any delay whatever, and on Mr. Fawcett taunting him 
with his fear of debate, Lord Hartington rose to make his 
own position clear. He did not, he said, entirely agree with 
Mr. Disraeli in the view he had announced. It was, of course, 
impossible for him or for any Premier to find a day for any vote 
of censure that might be proposed, but in this case, consider- 
ing that the question was one of the advice to be offered to 
her Majesty, and considering the Parliamentary position of the 
Member for Hackney, he thought the Government had accepted 
a very grave responsibility in refusing an opportunity for de- 
bate. He had, however, consulted his colleagues, and could 
not see any reason to change his opinion, or to press the 
Government to give his friend a day. That is to say, he 
acceded to the desire of Mr. Disraeli to suppress all further 
discussion of the subject. It was only discussion that Mr. 
Fawcett wanted, for, as Mr. Bright clearly and cleverly put it 


his own superiors, is a dereliction of duty. It is the mis- | to the House, the form of censure was only adopted to secure 
fortune of all tropical Colonies that a plea for the masses of | discussion, the Liberal party having neither will nor power to 
the people is supposed by the dominant caste to be a plea for| make the censure a reality. Everybody, in fact, knew that all 
insurrection, and is sometimes so misunderstood by the people ;| that was asked was another debate; and it was another de- 
but no Minister can accept that as a reason for not proposing | bate, and not a formal trial of Parliamentary strength, which 
plans which, in his heart, he believes to be for the good of the | Lord Hartington refused to help on. 


majority. That rioting, and very serious rioting, followed the 


We cannot think that he was wise. Apart from the merits 





proposal of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, is simply one 
proof among many how urgently that Reform Bill was required. 
A Governor who instigates a mob to terrorise a Legislature de- 
serves impeachment, but he does not deserve impeachment 
because he propounds a policy so good that a mob rages at the 
Legislature which rejects it. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. FAWCETT. 
gee may be a little secret history behind Lord Harting- 

ton’s singular attitude towards Mr. Fawcett and his 
threatened motion on the Royal Titles Bill, but on the face of 
the facts, that attitude does not seem wise. Mr. Fawcett, 
representing in this matter the whole Radical party, wished, 
before the Royal Proclamation promoting the Queen appeared 
in the Gazette, to raise one more debate upon the title to be 
assumed, and asked the Premier fora day. This was before 
Easter, and considering the disgust felt for the innovation by 
all educated persons, the entire absence of any argument 
in its favour, and the inexplicable hurry with which 
the Bill has been pushed through Parliament by the use 
of a “mechanical majority,’ the proposal was at least 
reasonable. Mr. Disraeli, however, declined to accede to the 
request, and Mr. Fawcett felt himself compelled on Monday, 
in order to secure a day for his debate, to change his motion 
It is usual for a Premier, when 
aware that such a motion has serious support, to provide the 
mover with a day ; but in this case, Mr. Disraeli is determined, 
either through fear of annoying the Queen, or fear lest the 
Queen should realise the extent of the annoyance her Minister 


into a direct vote of censure. 








of the question itself, nothing can tend to dishearten a party 
so much as to see its leader shrink from a battle in which it 
is itself eager to engage, and rather make a concession to his 
adversary than meet him face to face. It is quite true, of 
course, that victory was hopeless; that the drilled majority 
would vote, and probably vote in silence, for any proposi- 
tion Mr. Disraeli could frame that did not affect Consols or 
the tenure of land; but the leader of the Liberals has to 
think of something besides the numerical result of a division. 
He has to inspirit his followers in the country and the Houses 
by showing that he can fight; that he can secure, if not the 
rejection of bad measures, at least a full exposure of their bad- 
ness ; that if he cannot win a campaign, he can protect his party 
from being effaced by mere brute force of numbers. Arguments 
are lost, no doubt, upon the men “ acred up to their lips, con- 
solled up to their chins,” whom Mr. Disraeli condescends at 
once to lead and scorn; but arguments are not necessarily 
lost upon the country, and it was opportunity for full argument 
which Mr. Fawcett, as he subsequently explained, and as every 
one knew, was seeking, at the hands, not of Mr. Disraeli, but 








of his own leader. We are quite aware that it is most disagree- 
able for a leader of Opposition to pursue a course personally 





annoying to the Crown, but still, though respect for his Sovereign 
is part of his duty, so also is respect for that other “ Constitu- 
tional form ” which requires that on serious questions deliber- 
ation shall be as full and as free as Parliament can make it. In 
this instance, deliberation is choked, and choked with the assent 





18 provoking, to stifle discussion, and by issuing his Proclamation 
to make further argument impossible. When, therefore, on 
Tuesday, Mr. Fawcett asked again for a day, the Premier was 


of the leader whose first business it is to secure it, whose raison 
@étreis to prevent that silent and hurried legislation—legislation 
as if by decree—which is the first differentia between government 
as it is conducted under this ancient Monarchy, and government 
as it is conducted under an Imperial reyime. Mr. Disraeli 
may be wise, as he has resolved to lower the Crown by stick- 
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ing ornaments on it, to carry out his purpose as silently 
as possible; but it is scarcely for Lord Hartington to play 
into his hands, and insure Parliamentary silence about a 
measure which three-fourths of Parliament dislike as a vulgar 
innovation, and at least a fourth detest, as a breach with the 
greater traditions of our history. The Leader of Opposition 
may have displayed the discretion upon which Lord Elcho 
complimented him, but it is not by discretion that beaten 
armies are changed into victorious hosts. 

Nor can we think it quite wise, in the present situation of 
affairs, to pay so much regard to the delicate scruples of the 
more courtly members of the party, and so very little to the 
more vulgar sensibilities of its Left Wing. The Radicals are 
vertebrate animals, possessed of reason and speech, and do not 
like to be told that if they had any wisdom in them they 
would hold their tongues. That would be rough treatment, 
even if their leader were thoroughly convinced that they were 
wrong, and that the measure they dislike was, on the whole, 
beneficial or indifferent. But the Marquis avowedly at least 
thinks Mr. Fawcett in the right, condemns the adoption 
of the new title as unwise, and would, if he had a majority at 
his back, turn the Member for Hackney’s vote of censure into 
a reality. The Radicals feel, therefore, that they are snubbed, 
not for an error in judgment, or even for an error of policy, 
but in order to avoid some inconvenience of which their 
nominal leader does not give them the smallest hint. They 
are to take it on trust that although they are right, they had 
better hold their tongues. They yield, of course, because they 
eannot help themselves, opposition to both front Benches and the 
Crown when pulling together being absurd; but they yield with 
an inward irritation which is sure to make itself felt on the first 
opportunity, and which meanwhile is very injurious to the disci- 
pline of the party, a discipline which now, as ever, it requires 
some tact to maintain. A formal defeat would have done far less 
harm than an avoidance of battle, which allows every colonel 
to say that if he were General he would not pursue a policy of 
such inglorious inaction, which depresses the spirits, if it 
does not waste the energy, of the expectant troops. The next 
time Lord Hartington requires the services of the Radicals, and 
the time may come at any moment, he will find them asking, 
before they obey, whether he really means to fight, or whether 
he intends to agree with his opponent that not only is fighting 
inexpedient, but that the sound of cannon is a little disturbing 
to the nerves. Lord Hartington is constantly told that he 
makes an excellent leader of Opposition, but we note, without 
pleasure, that the less in earnest any speaker is, the more 
thoroughly does he appreciate the tact, and temper, and 
management of the chief who, camping in a plain, fights as 
if he were behind the lines of Torres Vedras. 





MR. BRIGHT ON WOMEN’S FRANCHISE. 


\ R. BRIGHT’S very fine speech on Wednesday brought 
I out more distinctly than any speech of recent years 
the false character of the assumption on which the agitation 
for the Women’s Franchise has proceeded, and is proceeding. 
That assumption is that women, instead of permeating and 
influencing all classes, as a constituent of all, constitute a 
class amongst themselves, with interests of their own, some- 
times conflicting with the interests of men of all classes. 
The Women’s franchise Bill, he said, was “based on an 
assumed hostility between the sexes.” Yet “nothing could 
be more monstrous and absurd than to describe women 
as a class.” Indeed, it would seem to us almost as-true 
to say that the distinct constituents of water have hostile 
interests which require separate consideration, —that the 
hydrogen or oxygen is ill-used if its qualities as a distinct 
element are merged in those which it gives to the water 
of which it is so important a constituent,—as to say that 
women are a political class, with distinct political interests, 
likely to be endangered by leaving their representation to 
men. Nothing could be more powerful than the way in which 
Mr. Bright pressed this home,—than, for instance, the fine sen- 
tence in which he said, in reply to the assertion that women 
are living in England in a sort of slavery, that nothing struck 
him more than the consideration that “at this moment there 
were millions of men at work, sacrificing and giving up their 
leisure to a life of sustained hardship, confronting peril in 
every shape, for the sake of the sustenance and the comfort 
and ‘the happiness of women and children.” Of course, Mr. 
Bright would not only admit, he would be even eager to 
assert, the converse of this,—that there are millions of women 
sacrificing and giving up their leisure to a life of sus- 
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tained hardship, confronting pain and privation in ey. 

for the sake of the sustenance and comfort and happiness of 
andchildren. But thisadmission,so far from taking any foree fren 
his position, really adds greatly to it. Nothing can illustrate 
better than this double fact the vital difference between g 
and a sex. Of what class could it be fairly said that millions 
of them sacrifice and give up their leisure to a life of 
tained hardship, and confront pain or peril, for the sustenance, 
comfort, and happiness of any other class? No 

closely linked together is human society, that every true con 
mical theory shows that involuntarily and indirectly. 

not directly and voluntarily, this is really the case. No class: 
can do its work well without benefiting other classes ; no clasg 
can do it badly without imperilling other classes. But that is 
not to the point. The competitions of political life 

not upon the hidden identity of interests between the claggeg 
which seem to have conflicting interests, for it is the 
difficulty, the unsolved problem, of political and commercial }j 
to find out where at any moment that ultimate identity 

lies. And it is by conflict and competition, by the “hi 

of markets,” by the mutual aggression and resistant 
counter-attack of commercial and political life, that that 
line of ultimate identity is at length determined. The 
labourer’s interest appears to be hostile to the capitalist’s, and 
superficially is so; the true line of identity cannot be fairly, 
or, indeed, really ascertained without disputes, and some. 
times even trials of strength and resources. The landowners 
interests appear to be in conflict with the farmer’s, and cep. 
tainly in that case, there is no expedient but that of 
competition, which will ascertain accurately on what terms 
the two are to be reconciled. And so in political matters, the 
towns have different objects in view from the counties, and to 
some extent the poor from the rich; nor can the best mode of 
compromising these superficial differences of interest be dis. 
covered without pitting the strength of the one element in the 
country in some way or other against the strength of the others, 
and partly by argument, partly by force of numbers, partly by 
force of wealth and education, so fighting the matter out as to 
attain a reasonable compromise. But can any one say that 
this is true of women and men? Is it not as much for 
women that men think in all their conflicts with each other, 
as for themselves? Is it not even more for men, that 
women think in their differences with each other, as for them- 
selves? Is there the slightest approach to truth in tepresent- 
ing the influence of women over men, or of men over women, 
as a class-conflict, in which the man is thinking to get an ad- 
vantage for men, and the woman is thinking to get an advan- 
tage for women? Nodoubt some of the women’s advocates 
say so, and they try to substantiate their assertion by 
criticising the few cases in which women have been unfairly 
dealt with. That their education has, hitherto, been neglected, 
we have always asserted, and assert warmly, but doubtless the 
reason has been much less in the unfairness of mm 
than in the indifference of women. That their property has been 
left too much a great deal in the power of men, we are equally 
forward to maintain. But no one can deny that men have 
been at least as ready to recognise this blunder as women, 
and have already done something, and are very willing 
to do more towards a remedy. ‘These errors are not, as Mr, 
Bright says, indications of class-injustice, but rather of too 
great a confidence that men will very rarely abuse that power 
over women which, for the most part, they certainly exercise st 
least as conscientiously as they do their power over ou 
members of their own sex. Take any test you like of class-inm- 
justice, and it fails when applied to the treatment of women m 
general by men. If labourers are tried by a bench of magi 
trates consisting of their employers, no doubt there is a cet 
tain presumption that they will get a somewhat severe measure 
of justice—a much severer measure than if one of the magi 
trates’ own order is brought up for an offence against a labourer. 
Here you have class against class, But take, as Mr. Bright 
very skilfully suggested, a test of how sex treats sex in 
circumstances. If a woman is tried for the same offence a8 8 
man, is she apt to get a severer or a more lenient sentence 
Everybody knows that she gets a more lenient sentence. Or 
to take Mr. Bright’s other illustration of the same f 

fact. If a man is sued for breach of promise of marriage to 4 
woman, he almost always gets condemned to pay a very heavy 
fine. If a woman is sued for a breach of the same promise 

a man, she is almost always let off with a farthing, or the man 
is nonsuited altogether. Here you have sex against sex. 

try a more strictly political test:—Can any one read the 
discussions on Lord Shaftesbury’s original Factory Act with- 
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observing that the interests of the women and of the 
children were even more eagerly considered by a Par- 
of men, elected by men, than even those of the young 
people of the other sex ? Look for a test where you please, 
will find nothing but fresh illustrations of Mr. Bright’s 
eton that the mistakes which men make about the interests 
of women are not the mistakes of a hostile class, but the mis- 
takes of women themselves, who are often by no means the 
most numerous or earnest of the critics of those mistakes. 
If you care to represent a sex in Parliament at all, at least 
it must not be on the same principles as those on which you 
a class; and as Mr. Bright very forcibly observed, it 
ig not representing a sex to allow the handfal of unmarried 
women who happen to be householders to vote so long as they 
remain unmarried, and no longer. That is indeed making the 
ition of a wife a political disqualification, and what can be 
more signally fatal to the representation of a sex than that? 
Once admit that women as women need representation, and you 
cannot deny that women as women, so far as they are properly 
ified for electoral privileges, should vote. And it is not 
simply false, but absurd to say that by marrying they become 
Jess qualified than before. Moreover, since, as Mr. Bright says, 
any elector at present may, if solicited by a constituency, sit as 
a Member of Parliament, if you make women electors, you 
cannot refuse them the right to sit without again doing 
violence to the principle that a sex is a special class. It would 
be monstrous to exclude the member of any special class from 
the House of Commons,—to say that a tradesman, or a farmer, 
or a labourer may not sit there. And so, if women are merely 
one among the classes which make up the political constituency 
of the country, it would be monstrous to say that women shall 
not be eligible to Parliament. The principle of the Women’s Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill implies, as Mr. Bright justly observed, not 
an extension of our old electoral assumptions, but a complete re- 
yolution, involving one cannot say how many subsidiary revolu- 
tions. It involves the notion that the interests of women, instead 
of being interwoven everywhere with the interests of all classes 
of society, just as feeling mingles with thought, or heat with 
light, in these mental and physical phenomena respectively, are a 
distinct class of interests, involving the same sort of need for 
adjusting them by preliminary trials of strength as the in- 
terests of the artisans, or the tenant-farmers, or the tradesmen. 
That appears to us, as to Mr. Bright, to be a very false notion, 
which would lead to a great deal of subversive social recon- 
straction,—to the necessity for choosing women on all juries, 
getting them to sit on all tribunals of justice, putting them 
into all administrative offices, and summoning them on all 
assemblies of the people, in equal numbers with men,—lest, 
perchance, the balance of justice should be overthrown. If 
that were to be needful,—and no one can deny that many of 
the modern ideas on the subject really tend to that as the ideal 
of justice.—is Mr. Bright using too strong a word when he 
says that what the women’s franchise advocates are asking for 
is, in principle, not reform, but revolution ? 


out 





REPUDIATION AS A SCIENCE. 
project put forward last week by M. Emile Girardin of 
establishing a gigantic International Bank to assist all 
Governments, as the Banks of France and England assist their 
own Treasuries, has excited and deserves only asmile ; but it is 


really time to consider whether some general etiquette, or | 
custom, or law to govern State Bankruptcies could not be | “How can Spain,’ 
|nearly equal to the Debt of Great Britain ? 


established. At present, when a State either cannot, or thinks it 








it would have stood better in the market than it does 
now, have possessed a larger revenue available than it 
now has for war, and have ruined much fewer 

than are now condemning it for fraud. It would have 
enabled itself, after some delay, to recover confidence 
gradually by steady payments, which now, while the Floating 
Debt deranges all calculation, it is impracticable to make. As 
it is, no lender aware of the position of the Floating Debt, 
knows in the least whether in buying “ Turks” he is buying 
mere paper, or a right to a very large permanent annuity, equal 
at present prices to 18 per cent. per annum. The theory of 
the Porte is, that the Government will pay half their promised 
interest regularly, and if they do, “ Turks” are worth at least 50, 
6 per cent. being about the usual interest required on a second- 
class security ; but what with promises of improbable future pay- 
ments, and issues of bonds for interest which only increase the 
Debt, and ridiculous payments to Sinking Funds, “ Turks” 
are worth 15, and the Floating Debt increases every day. 
The case is nearly as bad in Spain. The Debt of Spain 
is nominally almost equal to the Debt of Great Britain, and 
cannot be paid. Spain, however, can, if its Ministers get rid 
of the Floating Debt, pay about £7,000,000 a year, to increase 
with time, order, and more scientific taxation. Instead, how- 
ever, of offering that amount—that is, repudiating wholly 
and starting fresh with a new Debt, to be held by the old 
creditors—S. Salaverria talks solemn rubbish about “ this 
sacred Debt,” which he is about, like Mr. Wititterly, to “leave 
owing,” and makes an announcement of a compromise which 
sends Spanish Stock down to 14, a price absolutely below 
the market value of a good security, paying, say, ten shillings 
per cent. The Peruvian Government—which has this ad- 
vantage over most other Governments, that it can pawn a 
visible and tangible article as collateral security, can, as it 
were, deposit jewels to back its note of hand,—has vacillated, 
and intrigued, and jobbed till its credit is destroyed and its 
creditors ruined, without any sufficient relief to its Treasury, 
which, by all accounts, is more empty than when it was paying 
interest over the counter. 

No good, whatever, that we see, accrues to anybody from 
this sort of blundering, and least of all to the State, which is 
the only party to the affair whose interests we need consider 
to-day, or perhaps at any time. The case must be very ex- 
ceptional in which the wisest arrangement for the State is not 
also the wisest for the Bondholders, and we may take it, for the 
purpose of this argument, that their interests are identical. 
Supposing, then, that a State, either through internal difficulties 
snch as civil war, or through the failure of its revenues, or 
through a continued course of extravagance, has become unable 
to meet its engagements, but has still some spare revenue left, 
what course would a sensible Minister adopt? We cannot but 
believe that it would be exactly the contrary course to the one 
now habitually adopted,—that he would contract the amount of 
nominal liability, rather than the amount of nominal interest: 
The effect of that course would be, first, to relieve the Treasury 
to the same amount as the equivalent reduction of interest ; 
secondly, to give the bondholder a better chance of safety 
for his securities ; and thirdly, to strengthen the national 
spirit, now unduly depressed by an apparently unbearable load. 
Nations are just like individuals,—they will not strive heartily 
for the apparently impossible. For example, taking the Debt 
of Spain to be in round numbers £700,000,000 sterling at 
3 per cent., payment is at once perceived to be impossible. 
> says the average Spaniard, “ pay a Debt 
The interest 
would consume all her revenue, and as for the principal, no 





cannot, pay its creditors, the ruling power, be it Cabinet, or 





ister, or only Governor, issues a decree or proposes a budget, | system of drawings or reductions will in a century make 
sometimes under extreme pressure, which very often inflicts a the smallest impression on such a mass. It would be better 
maximum of loss upon the victims, without by any means | to be bankrupt at once,”—and he listens to a proposal to pay 
securing the maximum of relief for the State Treasury. The} only 1 per cent. with a sense that he is wasting money. 
Turkish Government, for example, has recently so managed ; Spanish credit is gone, he thinks, and there is that monstrous 
matters that it has totally extinguished its credit, and never- | Debt still loading down Spain, and eating up in advance all 
theless has obliged itself to harass its subjects and starve its | the prosperity which order and industry may produce. But 
epartments in order to pay £6,000,000 a year to its bond- | suppose that 8. Salaverria, instead of offering one coupon for 
holders, and probably rather more to the holders of its “ float- | three, offered one bond for three, or better still, one bond at 
ing” or short-term obligations. It has, in fact, as far as its | double interest for six, the Spaniard would be much more 
transactions are concerned, scarcely relieved itself at all.| hopeful. Suppose, instead of reducing the interest on 
That is wretched mismanagement, inexcusable even if, as we | £700,000,000 to 1 per cent., 8. Salaverria had decreed that 
believe to be the case, the receipts of the Turkish Treasury are |one-sixth of the Debt should receive 6 per cent., that for 
very much less than the paper accounts show, or the world has |every £600 of old bonds he would give a new bond of £100 
een accustomed to believe. We venture to say,though we believe | at 6 per cent., he would have offered precisely the same 
still better plans might be devised, that if the Porte had | terms; but Spain would have had a Six-per-cent. Debt of 
simply converted its whole Debt, permanent and floating | £115,000,000 only, a manageable amount, an amount on 
together, into a Three-per-Cent. Consol Debt of £250,000,000, | which every million of surplus could be made to tell, an amount 
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which drawings at par, should they be again adopted, would 
perceptibly reduce. Such a Debt would crush the national 
imagination far less, and would therefore be far more safe, 
and be seen to be more safe, than the present one, which 
oppresses financial imagination by its nominal bulk. The 
possibility of moderate reductions by purchases on Treasury 
account which would then be evident would of itself keep up 
prices, and with five years of honest management “ Spaniards” 
might be at 90, or rise to the Chilian level, every year of 
regular payment increasing confidence till the old default 
was almost forgotten, as has happened in the case of Portugal. 
There is no need to think of conversions, that great temptation 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer, for purchases at market price 
would be more fair, and the Debt being manageable as to 
amount, they would be sufficient to ensure a gradual reduction 
of the total. Spain, of course, is an extreme case, the nominal 
Debt being so enormous and the nominal interest offered so 
low, but even Turkey might, by reducing her Debt one-half, 
instead of her interest, have kept her credit better in the 
world. 

The second step which a wise Minister compelled to re- 
pudiate would, we think, take, is to suggest in some way new 
ground for confidence. A State which repudiates part of its 
liabilities is always, or almost always, suspected of intending 
to repudiate the whole, and loses credit out of all proportion 
to the injury it has inflicted. ‘“ Turks,” for example, have not 
been reduced to half their previous value by the sequestration 
of half their interest, but to one-fourth of it. If this could 
be prevented even in part, an immense saving would be effected, 
both by the defaulting State and its creditors ; and we think it 
possibly might be, and that by a device other than the one 
which proved successful both in Italy and Austria,—the special 
taxation of the bonds, The last resources of the State should 
be scraped together to secure to the bondholders at the time 
of compromise a certainty that default could not happen again 
without, at least, a year’s notice,—a whole year to remonstrate 
in, to fight in, or at worst, to provide for the blow. Suppose, 
for example, 8. Salaverria could, when finally arranging with 
Spanish creditors, pay one year’s interest into the hands of a 
Bondholder’s Trust in each country, with authority to pay 
interest out of that in the event of any default, that would be 
a perfect guarantee against instantaneous repudiation, against, 
that is, the nervous shock which so greatly helps to send 
securities down. Every holder would feel himself more secure, 
and a great many, viz., that large class which piques itself on 
its shrewdness and foresight, almost unreasonably secure, under 
such a precaution. Everybody would have time to provide 
for loss, and time is one of the many elements in financial 
security. The cost to the State depositing the money would 
not be great, for it would receive interest, and in the event of 
default not being made, would possess a growing and most 
valuable Sinking-fund, placed out of its own power, an increas- 
ing Reserve, like the Reserve which gives stability to a pros- 
perous Bank, Such a scheme is no doubt beyond the power 
of Turkey, or any of the semi-Oriental States in which financial 
policy, like political action, is dependent on one ignorant man’s 
caprice, and persistent payment in the teeth of the existence of a 
Reserve Fund could not be hoped for; butit might be carried out 
by any Government temporarily ruined, but yet civilised, perma- 
nent, and moderately honest. Such a fund would be a far better 
security than the drawings, which to all but very large holders 
offer inadequate temptation, your chance of a prize being slight, 
and would not press so heavily as drawings do on the resources of 
the States concerned. Man rarely looks forward more than a 
generation, and if a State agrees to pay 6 per cent. for money 
and 3 per cent. for drawings, it is, as far as pressure on the 
Treasury is concerned, practically borrowing at 9 per cent. Of 
course, if a State could deposit two years’ interest instead of 
one, the effect would be more considerable; but one would be 
sufficient to begin with, if the money were fairly placed beyond 
the depositing State’s control. 





GIFTS TO CONSTITUENTS. 

R. BATES, the Conservative Member for Plymouth, has 
found an unexpected obstacle placed in the way of his 
benevolent designs towards his constituents. The Dissenting 
Ministers of Plymouth have, as a body, refused to be the 
channels of his bounty to the members of their congregations. 
On the occasion of his son’s marriage, it seems, Mr. Bates spent 
about £1,000 in the issue of tickets, to be exchanged for 
articles of clothing. The tickets were sent through the Mayor 
to the Olergy and Dissenting Ministers of the borough, each 





. . . ie 
ticket bearing on its face the words, “ Mr. Bates’s gifts,” 
containing a blank space for the signature of the minister Py 


tributing it. Many of the Clergy are said to have so far 4 


liked this form of charity, that they refused to thin g 
to do with it beyond writing fl on nea ie but 
the Dissenting Ministers have gone further, and with one 
two exceptions have returned the tickets sent to them, while 
one of their number has accompanied his refusal by a 
sensible letter to Mr. Bates, and justified it in an eq 

ble sermon. He has two motives, he says, for declini to 
have any hand in the distribution of Mr. Bates’s gifts. One is 
his dislike “to see public gifts to the poor associated with the 


possession of political office ;” the other is his conviction, based. 


on long acquaintance with the needs of the Plymouth poor 


that such wholesale distributions are a “fruitful souree of 


fraud and pauperism.” A former gift of Mr. Bates’s had this 
result, and in Mr. Sharman’s opinion this new gift will exert 
an equally pernicious influence. 

As regards the fraud and pauperism alleged to be 
by such wholesale charity oe that of Mr. Bates, of hae 
know whether to be most surprised at the ignorance of the 
true principles of the relief of distress which is still to be found 
in sensible laymen like Mr. Bates, or at the progress which 
these principles seem to be making among ministers of religi 
We have been accustomed to regard mistaken interpretations 
of Scripture as one of the main causes of injudicious alms. 
giving, and mistaken interpretations of Scripture nowhere have 
greater hold than among the clergy of all denominations, 
Besides this, the machinery which has grown up around every 
church and chapel is so largely associated with alms and the 
disposal of alms, that a clergyman who tries to aboligh doles 
runs some risk of finding out that his whole parochial or con. 
gregational organisation has gone to ruin. Any one who has 
observed what a hornet’s nest a clergyman can bring about his 
head by merely trying to reform some of the most patent evils of 
district visiting, or of any other of those numerous agencies which 
set the least wise and the least experienced members of the 
community to relieve the wants of a class which has long been 
familiar with all the arts which simulate or exaggerate distress, 
knows how great a sacrifice of comfort to principle this 
seemingly simple reform demands. It may be that we are 
giving the Dissenting Ministers of Plymouth credit for too much 
enlightenment, when we associate them with Mr. Sharman’s 
outspoken denunciation of doles; at least, the protest forwarded 
in their name to the Mayor of Plymouth deals chiefly, if not 
entirely, with the political objections to the gifts. Still it is 
an advance to find Christian ministers admitting that almagiving 
may, under certain conditions, be a violation of social morality, 
The recognition that charity does not carry its own recommenda 
tion, but needs to be subjected to moral tests, may in time lead to 
the further recognition that it ought not to be wholly exempted 
from economical tests. A Christian has no more right than 
anybody else to benefit his own soul at the expense of another 
man’s body. The alms which are to develop spiritual excel- 
lence in the giver ought not to be such as will, in the end, 
leave the receiver poorer than it found him. 

It is the political side of this incident, however, that pos 
sesses most immediate interest. We have pointed out before 
now that the stringent interpretation of the law of bribery 
which has prevailed since the trial of election petitions has 
been made over to the Judges, is gradually effecting a com- 
plete change in the whole system of electoral corruption. To 
bribe individual voters has become a very dangerous process. 
There is no certainty that it will not be detected, and if it is 
detected, it inevitably defeats its own end. Probably, if this 
change had taken place before 1867, electoral corruption would 
have been pretty nearly rooted out. But the extension of the elec- 
torate which followed upon the Reform Act of that year opened 
a new field for bribery just as the old field was being closed. 
The electors of 1832 were not above taking money for their 
votes, but they were seldom in a position of life which ad- 
mitted of their money taking the form of a dole. There is 
no distinction, morally speaking, between taking a sovereign 
in exchange for a vote, and taking a grocery-ticket ; but there 
is a very great distinction, socially speaking. The Ballot Act 
completed what the Reform Act had begun. Since the intro 
duction of secret voting, it has become impossible to’ trace with 
any certainty the connection between promise and performance 
as regards a corrupt elector, and the consequence is that am 
expenditure which would once have been rejected as too pro- 
blematical in its results to make it worth incurring, % 
now regarded as the only form of expenditure whl 
circumstances render possible. Now, if the connection 
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mn an elector’s promise and an_ elector’s vote 
ean no longer be traced, it is plainly imprudent to incur 
any danger by attempting to trace it. The more entirely 
g candidate’s expenditure of money can be dissociated from the 
lection, the better for his own purpose. If he insisted on 
taking a written promise from every voter before paying him 
his money, he would be no better able to convict him of 
having been false to it. Why, then, should he care to do any- 
‘ng more than to build up a character for being “a real 
athena,” by scattering his bounty broadcast over the consti- 
tuency ? In any case, the motive on which he must rely for 
securing votes is the desire of the voters to retain so liberal a 
representative, and this motive will be eyually efficacious, 
though there be no apparent connection between his gifts and 
an election. 

It is fair to say, indeed nothing would be gained by discuss- 
ing the subject, if we could not say, that this kind of expenditure 
may be perfectly innocent and natural as regards the donor. 
In the present case, for example, no one can blame Mr. Bates 
for wishing to make his son’s marriage a memorable event 
for the poor in whom he is interested, as well as for 
his family and friends. No one can blame him, again, for 
feeling that the tie between a Member and his constituents is a 
very real tie, and that the man who has been chosen to repre- 
sent a borough in Parliament ought to feel, and ought on all 

occasions to manifest, a genuine desire to promote the 
Pstare of that borough in all the ways that are properly 
tohim. Putting aside the question whether doles do as 
a matter of fact promote anybody’s welfare, it is plain that Mr. 
Bates, who does not object to doles, may honestly think of his 
poor constituents with the same benevolent intentions with 
which he thinks of his poor neighbours at home. [If he 
clothed the naked and fed the hungry at Liverpool, why should 
he not clothe the naked and feed the hungry at Plymouth ? 
The answer is that reason and experience both show that no 
more effective system of ccrrupting a constituency or of keeping 
it corrupt can be devised than a system of periodical or even 
occasional gifts to the poor members of it. Mr. Bates will 
perhaps ask how can a constituency be corrupted by gifts which 
are distributed indiscriminately to voters of all political 
opinions. In this instance, for example, no favour was shown 
to Conservatives over Liberals. The tickets were sent to 
all ministers of religion, without regard to their political or 
theological creed, and as the distribution was left to them, 
they might have used them, had they been so minded, to buy 
votes for the Liberal candidate at the next election. If the 
electors of Plymouth had any political opinions, there would 
be some force in this inquiry. But when a large number of 
them have no convictions to overcome in voting for this or that 
candidate, the fact that a Member is in the habit of making 
large gifts of clothing or fuel from time to time is sufficient 
to determine their votes. Left to themselves, they have no 
reason for supporting one candidate rather than another, and if 
one candidate paid for their votes in money, while another merely 
distributed tickets which a particular elector might or might not 
obtain, they would no doubt prefer the former. But the choice 
between the man who buys their vote and the man who is 
liberal to the constituency can hardly be said to be any longer 
open to them. Election Judges have pretty well made an 
end of direct bribery, and the choice consequently lies between 
the man who is liberal to the constituency at large, and the man 
who isnot. There being nothing to determine them to vote for 
the Liberal candidate rather than for the Conservative, or for the 
Conservative candidate rather than for the Liberal, they will 
naturally choose the man who is “good to the poor.” How 
mischievous this form of corruption can become the example of 
America shows, and it is the bounden duty of politicians on both 
sides not only to refrain from it in their own persons, but to 
do their best, whether by example or by legislation, to prevent 
it from attaining any large proportions in this country. 





THE STRENGTH OF ROUMANIA, SERVIA, AND 
MONTENEGRO. 
far military capacities of the Christian Principalities of 
Turkey are now a matter of the first importance. Are 
they equal to the exigencies of an armed struggle with the forces 
of the Suzerain Power, or is the disaffection of the Christian 
vassals of Turkey only of weight as affording pretexts for foreign 
intervention? We may almost say that in the long-run every- 
depends upon how this question is answered by events. 
time, and pending events, it is instructive to notice that a 


of every conflict of magnitude for a quarter of a century, is 
clearly and emphatically of opinion that the Christian popula- 
tions of European Turkey, even if left to themselves, are quite 
likely to get the better in a struggle with their Moslem masters. 
Herr von Wickede, the well-known military correspondent of 
the Kélnische Zeitung during the Franco-German war, having 
just completed for the Allgemeine Zeitung a review of the 
military strength of Turkey—on which, as we formerly 
remarked, he expressed no very complimentary opinions—has 
now discussed from personal observation the kindred topic of 
the offensive and defensive capabilities of Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro. Although he draws, as will be seen, some 
broad distinctions between the different subgects of his criticism, 
Herr von Wickede’s judgment is, on the whole, decidedly 
favourable to the fighting qualities and resources of the Christian 
Principalities. Were they to stand together in a conflict with 
Turkey, he is disposed to believe that they would be the victors, 
even unaided. It is not improbable that this guarded opinion 
decidedly underestimates the power of the united Christian 
States of Turkey. Herr von Wickede’s cautious disposition 
will not, however, tend to weaken the force of his general 
conclusion. 

To begin with Roumania, Herr von Wickede ranges it in 
point of power between Servia and Montenegro, though in 
area and inhabitants it far outstrips its fellow-States. In 
numerical force of soldiers, indeed, Roumania is decidedly 
superior to Servia, as might be expected from the relative 
numbers of the two populations, there being considerably over 
four millions of Roumanians, while there are considerably under 
two millions of Servians. The difference, however, which exists in 
all points of vigorous physique, native courage, and susceptibility 
to discipline between the Moldo-Walachian and the Serb is so 
great that mere numerical preponderance is of less consequence. 
Though the Moldo-Walachians are especially given to boasting 
of their descent from Trajan’s hardy Roman colonists, they are 
far from displaying much sign of having inherited the most 
valuable military qualities of their Italian ancestors. It may, 
indeed, be doubted whether the numerous Rouman regiments 
in the Austro-Hungarian service have shown themselves much 
below the martial level of their fellow-soldiery, but it is 
agreed on all hands that it takes infinite pains to turn the 
Rouman into a soldier. Excitable and glory-loving, the 
Moldo-Walachians lack the more enduring virtues of the 
military character; and what is an additional difficulty, 
the Roumanian governing classes are among the least 
worthy specimens of an aristocracy in the world. “ Espe- 
cially in the upper ranks in Roumania,” writes Herr von 
Wickede, “there reigns generally—of course, with numerous 
exceptions—such corruption, effeminacy, and immorality, that 
it is almost impossible for them to produce efficient officers, 
These young Boyars have usually devoted themselves to all the 
excesses of the modern civilisation of the West, and often out- 
strip their Parisian models,” They are Parisian gommeux 
without the redeeming fire and passion and military aptness of 
the Frenchman. There is an equal absence of religious fanati- 
cism, that ruling impulse of the Serbs. The Moldo-Walachian 
is fond of taking things easy in religion, as in other matters, 
and neither are the laity so priest-ridden, nor are the clergy 
so enterprising and active as in Servia and Montenegro. Such 
as they are, the Roumanian Army numbers on the war footing 
48,000 regular troops, and 8,000 horses, with 124 guns, together 
with a species of Active Reserve of Militia, the Dorobanzes, 
who number some 23,000 men. There is, besides, the National 
Guard, corresponding to the German Landwehr, and this force 
ought legally to include the remaining manhood of the country. 
Partly through want of funds and instructors, partly for fear 
of revolutionary propagandism, the National Guard remains in 
an embryonic condition, and the Regular Army is alone available 
for active hostilities. As the Regulars are really completely 
armed and fairly disciplined, a corps of 50,000 Turks would 
probably be occupied by the necessity of watching Roumania, in 
case of any general insurrection. As it is not likely that under 
any circumstances Roumania could sensibly aggrandise her present 
territory, no energetic offensive would have to be dreaded by 
the Turkish commanders, unless indeed Prince Karl should be 
called upon to play a part prearranged at Berlin, a contingency 
to which Herr von Wickede avoids reference. 

Very different is the situation in Servia and Montenegro. 
There every man is a born soldier, and not a few women un- 
derstand how “to keep house” rifle in hand, as well as in a 
more feminine fashion. And besides the whole people being 
of a most martial disposition, they have long since been care- 





highly competent German observer, who has watched the course 





fully trained and organised for war. Montenegro, which has a 
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population of only 120,000, can place some 23,000 men under 
arms, half of whom would be instantly available for service 
outside the petty principality. The Montenegrins combine 
with their military organisation the older organisation by 
clans and families so natural in a little patriarchal State of 
mountaineers settled from time immemorial in the same 
valleys. The entire territory is divided into eight Nahies or 
districts, each under a Serda or governor, and is inhabited by 
38 clans, who are, again, subdivided into families, intensely 
proud of their pedigrees. The Army consists of 30 battalions, 
of 8 to 12 companies each, according to the number of 
families of which it is composed, each company including 
the men of a single family, and the mutual affection and 
emulation of kinsmen are thus enlisted in the directest way 
in the defence of the beloved native land. The artillery of 
Montenegro consists of 28 mountain guns, and the requisite mili- 
tary instruction is provided for the Montenegrin officers at St. 
Petersburg, where a certain number of the noblest youths are 
always under training. Servia, with a population of a million 
and a half, is almost as completely organised. Possessing the 
immense advantage arising from the absence of any foreign 
element of importance, the Servian Government can rely on 
the enthusiastic ardour of a race of tall, sinewy soldiers, which, 
whether under Serb or Austrian colours, has always displayed 
the very first military qualities. The Regular Army is small, 
being in fact only the school in which every Servian has 
to pass during two years on reaching his eighteenth year, but 
the First Ban of the National Guard alone includes 44,000 
troops of the line, 4,000 cavalry, and 43 batteries of artillery, 
numbering 258 guns and 5,000 artillerymen. These are all 
thoroughly good troops, especially for mountain operations and 
la petite guerre, and decidedly superior to any Turkish force of 
the same number. ‘There are, besides, the National Guards of 
the Second Ban, who are hardly inferior, including all Servians 
between 33 and 50 years of age, who amount to upwards 
of 40,000 men, with 18 batteries of artillery. There isa certain 
want of officers, although there is a good training-college at 
Belgrade, while the officers of the General Staff are carefully 
educated abroad. Herr von Wickede thinks, however, that 
this want would be quickly supplied, in case of need, by the 
number of Russian officers whose Caucasian training would fit 
them admirably for the conduct of hostilities in Servia. On 
the whole, then, it would appear that, excluding the sedentary 
forces of Montenegro and Servia and the entire Roumanian 
Army, nearly 70,000 troops, of a quality very much superior 
to all the Turkish troops save a few regiments d’élite, and fully 
equal to the latter, would be available, “ within a fortnight,” 
for a contest with the decrepit Empire of the Ottomans, Un- 
less Austria, ceding to Magyar pressure, should hamper the 
Servian attack, it may be doubted whether any further force 
would be required to settle the larger part of the Eastern 
Question. 








PROFESSOR STANLEY JEVONS ON VIVISECTION. 

O the May number of the Fortnightly Review Professor 
Stanley Jevons has contributed a paper which we have 

read with some perplexity and much regret, maintaining—and 
this in face of the evidence taken before the Royal Comuinis- 
sion on Vivisection, in face of Dr. Klein’s strangely discredit- 
able evidence to which Mr. Jevons does not once refer, in 
face of the evidence of Professor Rutherford and Dr. Sibson, 


prohibited, no attempt at all is made to interfere withaann laanal 
private book-makers among the aristocracy, even though 

carry out theirtransactions on a Jarge scale. Mr. Jevongs ae 
on to remark, very justly, that the same irregularity of 

sentiment exists in a very high degree in relation to the Tule of 
kindness to animals, human and otherwise. He appears to think 
that while English sentiment is horrified by the kidnapping of 
South-Sea islanders, it is not much moved by hearing that the 
Queensland aborigines are shot like kangaroos or Poisoned 
wholesale by strychnine. We would suggest to him that before 


tainly a very hardened moral indifference on the part of the 
English public, if it is true,—he should first take the trouble 
to remove the absolute incredulity which was, no doubt, at 
the bottom of this absence of feeling. We suspect that if 
he could prove to us that—not in war, but simply in wanton. 
ness—the Queensland aborigines have been shot down like 
kangaroos, or that, under any circumstances whatever they have 
been poisoned by treacherous gifts of flour mixed with 

nine, without any punishment falling on the author of this 
atrocious deed, there would be such an outbreak of British 
feeling ae this generation has hardly witnessed. It is nota 
improbable, and certainly not a discreditable, explanation of the 
public indifference which Mr. Jevons supposes, to assume ‘that 
no one believed the charge made, and that it certainly 
fairly have been assumed that if made on even plausible e 

there would have been a judicial investigation in Queensland, 
But all these preliminary remarks only lead up to Professor 
Jevons’s main point, that the English people are quite indifferent 
to the infliction of very large amounts of pain on the lower 
animals in any way that does not strike their imagination, like 
that habitual among the sportsmen who purvey for the vendorsof 
skins and plumage, or among those who merely cultivate an exciting 
and delightful exercise, while the same people resent even hysteri- 
cally the infliction of even much smaller amounts of pain in new 
and unaccustomed ways, whicli strike their imagination,—as, for in. 
stance, in the way of vivisection. Now, this is all just and trug, 
and if its drift had been to make the feeling on these subjects 
more reasonable and uniform, and yet to justify and strengthen 
the humane vein of sentiment, we should have been thankful to 
Professor Jevons. Unfortunately, the tendency of the paper, what 
ever its purpose, is just the other way,—to apologise for the newer 
practices which require a similar indifference to the infliction of 
pain, on the ground that the public do not resent the older ones, 
Take, for instance, the following sentence. Professor Jevonsis 
referring to something in the evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection, and says :—‘‘ A great deal of atten- 
tion was given to the case of certain dogs which had been killed 
by strychnine in the presence of medical students, for the purpose 
of demonstrating’ the action of that fearful poison. As regards 
the physical pain caused, I see no grounds for complaint, while 
it is permitted for the squatters of Queensland to kill the native 
dogs in large numbers by strychnine. If the use of this poison 
is in itself cruel, then the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals should take means to prohibit its general use.” If 
this passage does not mean that until ‘the Society for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” gives a signal which is to be 
heard and obeyed in our most distant colony, the most eminent 
scientific men need feel no scruple in using a poison which causes 
brief but most terrible agony, we don’t know what it does mean. 
In point of fact, we do not think that the practice of poisoning 





and with the fact before him that in but two or three of the 


dogs by strychnine before classes of medical students was brought 


physiological laboratories were animals of no higher rank than | before the Royal Commission,—the animals used for that purpose 


frogs regarded as so far capable of suffering as to need any | 
anesthetic, even in the case of the severest operations—that no 
restriction is needed, and that only protection for the Vivi- | 
sectionists is required. Professor Jevons is a very original | 
thinker, and his achievements in relation to logic are of a| 
kind which will make his name justly celebrated long after | 
he and his contemporaries have disappeared from the present | 
stage. But the paper to which we now refer is by no means | 
worthy of his logical reputation. Professor Jevons complains, 
and complains very justly, and with much force, of the tendency 
to caprice in the expression of English moral sentiments. He | 
points out, what is quite true, and very important, that where- 
ever the public mind is prepared by habit and custom for 
moral carelessness, it often happens that no notice is taken 
of conduct much more intrinsically indefensible than actions of a 
more novel kind which call forth a violent outcry; that while | 
lottery-wheels are abolished, lotteries are permitted in connection 
with the sale of works of art; and that while public betting is | 





being usually frogs, or at the worst, rabbits and guinea-pigs,—we 
say ‘at the worst,’ only on the assumption that creatures of lower 
organisation suffer less than those of higher organisation, and that 
frogs, rabbits, and guinea-pigs are, as a rule, less sensitive than 
dogs. But we would call Mr. Jevons’s attention to the fact that 
Professor Pavy declared it quite possible (question 2146) to ex- 
hibit the characteristic effect of strychnine-poisoning undet 
chloroform ; and it is a significant fact, that in the case of all the 
other lecturers who thought it necessary to exhibit the effects of 
strychnine before a class, this humane precaution was never taken, 
on the alleged plea that it would spoil the instructiveness of the 
experiment, though it seems not improbable that in fact no sufi- 
cient anxiety had been felt to find out whether it would spoil the 
experiment or not. Professor Jevons, however, who appears to 
have studied the evidence, is all for justifying the use of strych- 
nine before a class, merely on the ground that it is used redk- 
lessly by ordinary vermin-poisoners, instead of for advising the 
most careful precautions against the lecturers to medical classes 


he rests satisfied with this last assumption,—showing gg. - 
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oo an example of any unscrupulousness, in order that ordi- 
nary yermin-poisoners might afterwards be required to follow 
the example thus set them. : 

We would not misrepresent Professor Jevons. Evidently he 
would be glad that ladies should cease to use for mere purposes 
of ornament, feathers which require the destruction of so many 

-ds and worse still, which involve the serious wounding, with- 
out the destruction, of so many more. He would also be 

to see certain cruel sports discontinued. But his chief 
anxiety is certainly not to attack the needless infliction of 
pain in sport and fashion, so much as to justify its inflic- 
tion in the interest of science. The interpretation which many 
will put on the above passage,—we hope and believe a mistaken 
; tion,—is that Mr. Jevons would almost be sorry to be 
deprived of the particular defence for lecturers who exhibit the 
characteristic effects of strychnine before a class, which is de- 
rived from the fact that already that poison is freely used where 
a less painful poison would do equally well, whether in Australia 
or elsewhere. Certainly he brings his Queensland squatters into 
the witness-box in order to justify the English professors who 
inflict the pain of strychnine-poisoning before a class, instead 
of calling into the witness-box an English professor,—as he 
might have done,—in order to shame the Queensland squatters 
and the other persons who use strychnine as an ordinary mode 
of poisoning vermin. Throughout his paper, Professor Jevons 
so eager to justify everything done by the scientific Vivi- 
sectionists, that he snatches at the carelessness of the public 
conscience in other matters in order to excuse or justify them, 
where we should naturally look for an attempt to guard us at once 
against public caprice on the one hand, and excess of scientific 
zeal on the other. 

Indeed, if we understand Professor Jevons aright, he even goes 
fo far as to deny that excess of scientific zeal is possible in such a 
matter. All scientific investigation, he says, is ipso facto compas- 
sionate. At least, in answer to the suggestion of one of the Com- 
missioners that compassion and the pursuit of scientific truth might 
“come into collision, Mr. Jevons replies, ‘‘ The pursuit of scientific 
truth is the highest, and most civilising, and most compassionate 
work in which a man can engage ;” a remark which has no mean- 
ing in its context, unless it is meant to assert that a man so en- 
gaged cannot be called upon to stifle compassion. And as far as 
we can judge, that is really Professor Jevons’s very peculiar creed. 
We suppose he thinks that Dr. Klein, who holds that animal 
suffering is a matter of no importance at all, as compared 
with the time of a scientific investigator, is a man brimming 
over with compassion. But what would he say of Sir Robert 
Christison, who desisted from an experiment on the effect, 
we believe, of some irritant poison, because the anguish he in- 
flicted was too great for him to bear? Was that.a failure of com- 
passion, inasmuch it was a failure of scientific zeal? We sup- 
pose Professor Jevons would think so. And so, too, when Pro- 
fessor Rutherford kept his thirty-six dogs for an average of eight 
hours each paralysed under the influence of curare, though pro- 
bably conscious of every cut of the knife, and of the contact of 
every particle of rhubarb or podophilin thrust into these wretched 
creatures’ wounded biliary ducts, he had, in Professor Jevons’s 
opinion, we suppose, no need to stifle compassion for the 
dogs, being sustained by the glorious expectation that the 
efiect of rhubarb and podophilin on the secretion of bile in 
man would be better known for ever after, and by the 
reflection that if he had been weak enough to use an ad- 
mitted anzsthetic instead of curare, the interference of the 
anesthetic with the secretion of bile might have partially vitiated 
his observations. But we would just remind Professor Jevons that 


however wide a range philosophic compassion may take, natural | 


compassion is awakened by the belief or evidence of individual 
suffering, and that when we are conscious of any great individual 
suffering, no hope of possible benefit to creatures not now solicit- 
ing our compassion can stifle its cry. Indeed, if Professor Jevons's 
criticism is good for anything, it clearly proves that even the in- 
fliction of anguish on human beings in the pursuit of scientific 
truth is acompassionate deed. Nay, it is possible that he really 
thinks 80, for we observe that he apologises for, and seems to 
Justify, the American experiment which we recorded a year ago 
On the brain of the Irish woman, Mary Rafferty,—though he 
adds what is exactly contrary to the express evidence, as given 
i our own journal from which Professor Jevons quotes, that 
it was painless. The operator frankly enough recorded that she 
complained of ‘‘acute pain” from it, and he evidently thought 
it probable that it caused a more rapid progress of the 

to which her death was due. However, if the 








pursuit of scientific truth cannot possibly be in conflict with 
compassion, as Professor Jevons seems to hold, then it is quite 
clear that these incidents were immaterial, and that it may be even 
a duty to try the most painful of these experiments in our 
prison-hospitals, and that we ought to regard the men who tried 
them as the most compassionate of living beings. 

We will tell Professor Jevons briefly why, in our opinion, the 
public conscience is quite right in attaching far more importance 
to the scientific practice of vivisection than to many cruel prac- 
tices in which the actuating motive is far lower, and less noble, 
and the results anticipated far less beneficial. It is precisely 
because of the high claims made for it, of the class of men who 
practise it, and the invincible logic by which its justification would 
lead to the justification of a large class of practices equally or 
much more objectionable, that we regard vivisection as most 
dangerous. The weight of the motive is, indeed, the very source 
of the danger. Cruelties sanctioned for the sake of pleasure 
will cease directly men come so far to sympathise with the 
lower animals as to recoil from pleasures which infliet on 
them needless pain. Cruelties sanctioned even for the sake 
of gain will cease, directly men learn what those cruelties are, and 
are so revolted by the means used, that they refuse to swell the 
gains of those who commission the perpetrators, But if anguish 
inflicted in the name and for the purposes of scientific investiga- 
tion, is to be justified by the conscience of the country, as it is 
by that of Mr. Jevons, this justification will revolutionise our 
whole practical ethics. Utilitarians tell you now that the only 
reason for abolishing torture in our judicial system is that it.did 
not answer its purpose, that instead of elucidating the truth or 
repressing crime, it had the opposite effect. But that argument 
could not be pleaded for torture inflicted in the prosecution of 
scientific investigation, at least, if the physiologists be right. 
Great scientific results have come of individual applications of 
that torture. The best authorities tell us (see Royal Commission, 
question 2754),—and we have no doubt that Professor Jevons 
would agree with them,—that it is mere weakness to desist from 
any investigation, however great the requisite torture, if it be 
necessary for the particular purpose in view, and fairly likely to 
yield the information required. Here, then, isa principle fruitful 
in possible anguish for the lower races of animals, and perhaps, 
too,—for on Professor Jevons’s ground we can see no substan- 
tial distinction,—for the human race. We have the clearest evi- 
dence that abroad it produces indifference to animal suffering, 
and Dr. Klein tells us that, in his opinion, the majority of foreign 
physiologists incline to his view of this matter rather than to the 
views of the British school. Here, then, is a formidable prospect 
of a renovated ethics to spring out of the very heart of Science,— 
that Science which is so much vaunted by Professor Jevons 
as the spring of all high things in the future, nay, as being 
‘the highest and most civilising and compassionate work in 
which a man can engage ;”—and yet this renovated ethics be- 
gins by pleading on behalf of men of science the example of Aus- 
tralian squatters and British sportsmen. We had hoped better 
things from Professor Jevons. We had hoped that while trying 
to render popular humanity less capricious and more uniform, he 
would rather have sought to apply, first, the highest standard of 
humanity to the conduct of science, and then to claim that restric- 
tions which we impose on the actions of men who acknowledge 
motives so lofty, should be imposed also on men whose motives 
are infinitely less worthy. It is not what we should have looked 
for from him, that in commenting on the great inequalities of 
British moral sentiment, he should have used its deficiencies to 
justify the moral deficiencies of science, instead of so elevating 
the moral discrimination of science as to bring an immense force 
to bear on the levity of fashionable tastes and the heedlessness of 
popular amusements, 





THE CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS SUCCESS. 
HE result appears to justify completely the anticipation which 
we formed a fortnight ago of the amount of the wealth 
accumulated by the millionaire of New York, Mr. A. T. Stewart. 
That wealtb will certainly not fall short of £16,000,000 sterling, 
and may amount to as much more as would make a man a very 
great millionaire in England, though that would not exceed 
a sixteenth, or at most an eighth of the sum named. But 
the very minute, though not always very consistent, accounts 
of Mr. Stewart with which the American journals are so char- 
acteristically filled, and his will, which has been now published, 
all bring out one somewhat interesting point—namely, that great 
success as a man of business, implies capacity at once ex- 
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ceedingly rare in its degree, and exceedingly ordinary in 
its kind. There is nothing which has been told of Mr. 
Stewart which is not ordinary in kind. His honesty, 
which was singularly firm, and was the root of his success, is, we 
hope, a quality ordinary in kind, though rarely so steady and 
inexorable in its resistance to circumstances of temptation. His 
chief business principle, to pay cash and insist on cash, and to turn 
over his stock as rapidly as possible, even at a partial sacrifice, was 
the principle of common-sense, and in him onlyremarkable because, 
like his other principles, he acted so steadily and with so organised 
a method upon it. It seems that in the commercial panic of 
1837, when there was a general fall of values all over the com- 
mercial world, he promptly reduced his goods to cost-price, sold 
them off rapidly at that rate, and with the ready-money thus 
acquired bought silks and other imported goods at 60 per cent. 
less than it would have cost to import them. In other 
words, he incurred the inevitable loss promptly, but turned it 
into a vast gain by using the resources thus acquired to obtain, ina 
market which was every day declining, the means of making a vast 
profit in future. So, too, he always reduced his stock at the end 
of the season, to prevent its remaining on hand, being aware that 
even a loss, followed rapidly by a succession of gains on the 
capital on which the loss had been incurred, would result 
much better than an ordinary profit very slowly made. 
All this was common-sense, very steadily applied, and so 
was the policy by which Mr. Stewart prevented the loss 
which threatened him from the Civil War. The South 
traded largely with him, and of course it was certain that 
he would lose some of his best customers by their poverty 
and ruin. He saw the true way to fill up the gap, and 
bought up at once the materials which he knew that the 
Northern Government would most need for the clothing and 
covering of the troops. When at last a large army had to be 
put into the field, Mr. Stewart was the only man with whom the 
Government could contract for uniforms, blankets, and other such 
goods, and what he sold he sold of good quality and at reasonable 
prices. These are quite sufficient illustrations of the kind of 
faculty which made Mr. Stewart the richest, or next to the richest, 
man of his age,—ordinary qualities vigorously and pertinaciously 
acted upon, good-sense systematised, and carried everywhere 
into detail. You see the same qualities in his will. There is 
nothing remarkable about it, except the good-sense which kept it 
from being remarkable. His employés are to get handsome re- 
membrances, but nothing that would in any sense strike the 
imagination or turn their heads ; those who have been with him 
twenty years and upwards, are to get £200 each, those who 
have been only ten and upwards, £100. His friends, none 
of them, except his business adviser, Judge Hilton, get 
more than a few thousands sterling. Judge Hilton himself gets 
£200,000, a large fortune, but then he is to wind up the estate, 
—and the fortune, large as it is, is but a drop in the ocean of Mr. 
Stewart's wealth. Of all the other legacies, the largest, apparently, 
is the bequest of £2,400 a year for life, to be divided between two 
sisters, of Mr. Stewart’s acquaintance, and the whole to go to 
the survivor. Of bulk sums, the largest is £4,000. Certainly half 
a million would cover all the legacies bequeathed completely, in- 
cluding the large one to Judge Hilton. No doubt there are certain 
unspecified charitable objects which he enjoins upon his wife to 
carry out for him, but for the most part, Mr. Stewart seems to have 
acted with almost extraordinary good-sense, on the principle of 
doing nothing extraordinary with his wealth, since he himself had 
no power of devising extraordinary safeguards that it should not 
be misused. He had apparently absolute confidence in his wife, 
to whom he had been married fifty-one years; and the best way 
of getting out of the scrape of possessing so much wealth when 
he was obliged himself to leave it, seemed to him to be 
to trust her with it, and give her a competent adviser. 
It was not avery brilliant use of vast wealth,—for the wealth 
far exceeds what one individual can really use, and the man who 
made it might at least have taken the responsibility of directing 
the use to be made of a substantial part of it after his own 
death. But it was a very sensible thing to do for a man who 
had been too busy making the wealth to devise its best applica- 
tion. And it was singularly wise not to scatter it among 
people of whom he knew little, by bequests which would 
turn their heads, and make them in all probability less 
useful citizens in time to come. Still, the will, like the mode 
of making the fortune, certainly illustrates the character 
of the qualities which best ensure remarkable success,— 
good-sense very common in kind, but very unusual indeed 
in degree and in the extraordinary system with which it was 








applied to the actions of life. The good-sense needful to 
make a great fortune, unfortunately by no means j 

the good-sense needful so to bequeath it that it may 
anything like its full capacity for good after the death of ity 
maker. 

But it would be a great mistake to imagine that because it wag 
to an extraordinary strength in ordinary faculties that Mr, 
Stewart owes his great fortune, there are many men living who 
could, under other circumstances, have accumulated such a for. 
tune. We believe that great business qualities are quite as rare 


as any other remarkable qualities. Only, being necessarily more ~ 


ordinary in appearance, they are much less striking. Every really 
great man of business must have sufficient of the ordinary world 
in him to know it well, and to know some of its characteristics 
very much better than other people. A confident mastery of even 
one or two secrets of the business world, unspoiled by any com- 
pensating deficiency anywhere else, may be enough to make guch 
wealth as Mr. Stewart's; but then a confident mastery of guch 
secrets, without any compensating deficiency anywhere else, 
is very rare. Mr. Stewart's really rarest capacity perhaps consisted 
in the absence of any compensating deficiency to spoil guch 
capacity as he had. A great many men have a keen grasp of 
one or two aspects of business which would ensure them wonder. 
ful success, but then with this capacity comes, unf 4 
some corresponding deficiency, some lightness of head when gue. 
cess is attained, some childish confidence in trivial indications of 
the future, some excess of trust in others, which breaks the back 
of success, or even ends in a great failure. Minds of large capa. 
city are very apt to relieve themselves by some safety-valve of 
folly, and if the folly is important, it limits or destroys their 
success. Mr. Stewart himself seems to have had a private super. 
stition, which might have had this result, if he had not had the 
good-sense to know that it was not a thing to act upon 
except when he could control all the consequences. He 
had a notion that certain people were unlucky to deal with, 
and that if you opened a case of goods for an “ unlucky” 
person, you were sure to lose by that case of goods in the end, 
Fortunately for him, he also knew that it was much better to open 
a case of goods for an unlucky person, even if he should lose by 
that case in the end, than to get any reputation for caprice, And 
thus his private folly did not undermine his capacity for success, 
But superstitions about luck, if acted upon, in place of sound 
principles, by a man of very large means, would be very 
certain to undo him before long. It is said that Mr, 
Stewart’s superstition was so living, however, that he per- 
suaded himself that an old applewoman, who sold apples and 
begged before his first store, was essential to his success, and that 
he carried her orange-box with his own hands and placed it 
before his second and larger store, rather than risk the chance of 
losing her. That was a perfectly safe outlet for his superstition, 
one which could not hurt him. He was too wise to consult the 
applewoman about his trade-ventures, or his success would 
have been failure. What made him what he was, was the good- 
sense needful to apprize him where his good-sense failed. Great 
business faculty, then, depends on very ordinary qualities possessed 
in a very unusual degree, together with this most important 
negative condition that there shall be no other qualities warmed 
into life by success to blight the former. Mr. Stewart had 
this great ordinariness of mind, and had it in such a degree, 
that when the belief in luck,—which is one of the most 
ordinary forms of superstition for successful men, — took 
hold of him, he prescribed to it safe conditions, and did 
not allow it to affect the ordinary rules on which he acted. 
And there was the triumph of his business-judgment—in 
knowing at once that his business-judgment was the thing 
to trust to, and not the fungus-growth of the days of his 
prosperity. 





THE NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES OF INDIVIDUALS. 


—— antipathies have often been discussed, though 

we do not think they have often been well explained—the 
cause, for instance, of the slight repulsion between a true English- 
man and a true American is very far to seek, as far as the attrac- 
tion which nevertheless draws them together—but there is some- 
thing more difficult to explain than national antipathy, and that 
is, the antipathy of individuals towards nations. That is, we 
believe, one of the strongest of the feelings which do not rise to 
be passions, and one of the most universally diffused. The wa- 
cultivated sometimes do not feel it, in the form of dislike to 
particular nations, but hate all foreigners impartially and alike ; 
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but among the cultivated we doubt if there is one who, 
if pressed, would not acknowledge that he disliked some one 
very cordially ; that he distrusted their motives, that 
he doubted their virtues, that he did not wish them success, 
‘and that he was conscious all the while of being a little un- 
reasonable in the matter, and of being pleased, and as it were 
relieved in his conscience, by feeling that his dislike for the nation 
did not extend to individuals of the nation. The feeling is usually 
animportant, a mere flaw in the mind, not visible except in rare 
fights, but sometimes it revealsitself very unmistakably as a positive 
mental defect. There are men, as all Editors know well, who can- 
not be trusted to write about the nations of their antipathy, who 
geem, when considering them, to lose their power of judgment, 
to have their insight clouded, to be as incapable not only of 
foresight, but of fairness, as angry children. There are hun- 
dreds of men in England, cultivated and cool men, who can- 
not reason on Irish politics, whose judgment, usually sound, and 
impartiality, often serene, is overborne by a mental surge of dis- 
like of which they are themselves conscious and ashamed. Dr. 
Johnson could not away with Scotchmen, Mr. Carlyle could not, 
we fear, be pictorial about Northern Americans, Mr. Trollope 
ean never keep down a sort of angry spitefulness against a Jew, 
the late Lord Derby’s favourite antipathy was an Italian, and 
Mr. Froude always leaves an impression that in his inner 
mind Irishmen had better be killed out. On the other hand, 
Charles Dickens had the strongest liking for Frenchmen, 
having caught, curiously enough, what most Englishmen fail to 
see, the impression of their strong domestic affections ; Thackeray, 
so bitter against Irishmen, never failed to bring out the bonhomie 
of his French characters; and Charles Reade very often uses an 
American as his good but grotesque angel. 

There is no need of illustrations ; every one knows the strength 
of antipathies and likings of the kind, and the only difficulty is to 
account for them. Of course, where there is ignorance they are 
easily accounted for. The victim of the prepossession attri- 
butes some quality which he detests to the particular foreigner, 
assumes that all foreigners of that nation possess that quality, and 
hates the nation ever after, with a vehemence which would be 
‘amusing, did it not blind him so lamentably. The average 
Englishman cannot be persuaded that the French, who as a 
nation are almost Chinese in their conservatism, are not the most 
fickle people in Europe, and as he hates fickleness, dislikes them ; 
just as he cannot be persuaded that silly, humorous levity is not 
the distinguishing mark of Irishmen, who, except the Bretons, are 
perhaps the only essentially melancholy people on this side of the 
world. Almost all persons have a hatred of some people they 
know nothing about, but that hatred, if traced, will always be 
found due to an impression, true or false; and it is an imaginary 
character that is hated, and not the people supposed to embody 
‘it. We have twice known the whole Chinese people to be de- 
tested in this way by cultivated persons, who when cross- 
examined were found to be merely expressing their detestation of 
‘callousness in the incarnate form of Chinamen. The form of 
hatred which is really difficult to explain is that which accompanies 
knowledge, thorough knowledge, as complete as a man usually pos- 
sesses about his own countrymen. That hatred exists, however. 
Englishmen who have resided years in a foreign country fre- 

quently come away with a detestation of its people, their ways, 
their characters, and their policy which positively clouds their 
judgments and disturbs their perceptive powers. Lord Hammond, 
we do not doubt, could give many serious and yet ludicrous illus- 
trations of a hatred which had rendered Envoys almost useless, 
while the converse, the rapid growth of extreme liking for a par- 
‘ticular people, is a trouble to every Foreign Office in the world. 
The hatred, too, like the liking, seems to develop itself in defiance 
‘of antecedent probabilities. One would suppose that an 
Englishman would ‘take to” Germans before any other people, 
‘but though Teutonomaniacs are common enough among us, dislike 
of an extreme and unreasonable kind is quite as frequent. The 
late Mr. Mayhew lost his geniality altogether when he wrote of 
Germans, just as Mrs. Trollope did when she wrote of Americans ; 
‘and we know several persons, three in particular, who, having 
lived years in Germany, do not know how to speak of the people 
with patience. They have suffered nothing from them, they 
tather admire their higher qualities, but they hate them hard. 
The same dislike accompanied with knowledge is common 
among Frenchmen, and we should, on our personal observa- 
tion, add Americans, who have lived much in England—it was 
distinctly perceptible in Hawthorne—while it is, on the whole, 
the rule rather than the exception among Englishmen who have 
lived long in Switzerland, that puzzling country, where the people 


seem able to do everything except develop considerable men. 
France charms the great majority of mankind, but there are 
Englishmen whom no length of residence cures of their dislike, 
while it seems nearly impossible for a Frenchman to esteem 
Italians, nearly related to them as he is, even to the degree that 
Austrians esteem them. One would say that an observant, rather 
dreamy American, who thoroughly knew any part of Germany, 
would like either all Germans or the section of them he knew, 
but Julian Hawthorne's ‘Saxon Studies”—a book most attractive 
for its thoughtfulness, its acid humorousness, and its insight—is 
seriously injured by the sort of passion of dislike which breaks 
out in almost every page, a dislike the more remarkable because 
Mr. Hawthorne, unlike his father, does not dislike the English. 
Knowledge, which usually produces liking, in this instance has 
only produced hatred, and there are hundreds of others. We 
fancy that in all such cases the nation hated or loved jars 
upon or gratifies one or more of those unacknowledged pre- 
ferences which are rather instincts than mental operations, till 
intercourse becomes a perpetual renewed annoyance, like inter- 
course with esteemed but unpalatable friends. The faculty of 
criticism wakes up under the annoyance of feeling that it ought 
to be kept down, till it occupies too large a space in the mind. 
We imagine, for example, that a German, who, after a long resi- 
dence in England, disliked Englishmen—a very rare case—would 
usually be a man of the Heine type, though, of course, without 
Heine’s powers, with an unconquerable vexation at the English 
limitations of mind, and Philistinism, and inability to let emotion 
get fairly to the top. Englishmen who hate Ireland after a 
long residence there are almost always worshippers of efficiency, 
success, the habit of correlating means and ends; and Irish- 
men who hate England in the same way pant for unreason- 
ableness, or rather non-reasonableness, for the freedom from 
strong restraint in which Englishmen hold friendship and 
effusiveness and the emotional qualities. The only Anglo- 
Italian we ever knew who hated Italy could not abide the 
Italian tolerance, which, no doubt, is pushed to weakness ; and of 
every one of the many Englishmen we have known who disliked 
France, every one was influenced by a dislike of a real de- 
fect in the French character, the form of selfishness best 
expressed, perhaps, by their own word ezigeance, though 
the prejudiced would say that graspingness was more true. 
This is obviously the case with the very able man who recently 
published a little pamphlet on the Land-Transfer system in 
France, showing how he had been robbed. We personally know 
him to be a cool, tolerant man of the world, unusually accustomed 
to deal with men given to small chicane, and very good-tempered ; 
but still he writes as if a Frenchman were first of all a rogue, and 
even attempts a philosophical explanation of his tendency to 
roguery. He is irritated, like many Englishmen, with the small 
greedinesses of very thrifty people, till he misjudges a national 
character. The incident is of constant recurrence, and is one of 
many obstacles in the way of a full comprehension of one people 
by another. It is so difficult to think that the man who has re- 
sided so long among a people, and knows their ways so well, can 
mistake their national character, and confuse its superficial aspects 
with its essential meaning. It isso, however, and is one of the many 
reasons which to this moment induce Englishmen to believe that 
Frenchmen are light and fickle, that Irishmen are merry, that 
Germans are placable, that Italians are weak, that Scotchmen are 
cool to apathy, and that Americans are guided mainly by intelligent 
self-interest. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ST. KILDA. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srmr,—My attention has just been called to two letters in reference 
to the island of St. Kilda which appeared in your columns on the 
15th inst. One of them is written by Mrs. Robertson, who ably 
seconds your charitable appeal on behalf of the neglected St. 
Kildians, and shifts a share of the reproach to the proper shoulders. 
I believe the laird has never had his foot on the island, which has 
belonged to him and to his ancestors for centuries, an indifference 





that seems to me extraordinary. 

I mentioned in the little book that I lately published on St. 
Kilda (and which you were so kind as to honour with a favourable 
review) that the islanders requested me several times to let their 
position be known in Duneidion (Edinburgh), in the hope that 
some charitable personage might present them with a boat large 
enough to make a passage to the Lewis. I fulfilled my promise 
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by publishing their wish in the Scotsman, but as my letter did not | 
aware that the Postmaster-General was under any obligation 

| , oid ‘ to 
_ carry mails to all places where British taxpayers reside, and if 
| such an obligation exists, I fear it is not always fulfilled, ag I can 


have the desired result, I was induced to start a subscription to 
buy a suitable boat. This I endeavoured to do in as private a 


manner as possible, thinking it would be most admirable to get 
the boat delivered to the St. Kildians before anything was | myself instance two inhabited islands, Rum and Canna, to which 
published on the subject. By the kind assistance of my friends | no letters are officially conveyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

and by the liberality of the subscribers, I have succeeded in | 
raising between £50 and£60. I have got a boat built, which is to | 





As respects postal communication with the island, I was nas 







London, April 25. MacLxop oF MacLgop, 
[Mr. MacLeod will see from the letter we publish above thas 


cost (sails included) £40. ‘The balance, after paying for her, will, | the experiment he considers useless is about to be tried, Wi, 


I hope, be sufficient to defray the expense of getting her taken 
from Loch Fyne to St. Kilda, and also of buying a compass, 
anchor, large rope, chart, &c. I intend to go out in her myself, 
but will require to employ three of a crew. She is twenty-six 
feet by ten feet, and is shallow in proportion to her breadth. She 
is small enough for the seas she may have to encounter, but as 
there is no harbour in St. Kilda, and as it will be neces- 
sary to pull her up the rocky shore, a larger and heavier 
craft would have been of no use. I feel, of course, a deep 
interest in the experiment, and hope, before the summer is over, 
to see the factor’s monopoly abolished and free-trade established. 
If this can be accomplished, I calculate that the earnings of the 
St. Kildians will be quadrupled, and that the luxuries as well as 
necessaries of life will be abundant in that long-oppressed and 
neglected island. I also trust that the proprietor will agree to 
accept payment of his rents in current coin, instead of in kind, 
as at present, so that the tenants may know what they are paying. 
But to see something of their fellow-subjects in other places may 
be more beneficial to the islanders than even a reform of their 
trade. Their intercourse with the wicked world outside will, 
under any circumstances, be so small, and their principles are 
withal so firmly rooted, that I am not afraid of their being 
contaminated. 

With reference to the second letter, which is written by Dr. 
Latham, I may say that I have read it with great interest, and 
will not fail to communicate its contents to the St. Kildians. With 
all deference to him, I venture to doubt, however, if the ‘‘ want 
of wood and coal” is the cause of the infant mortality, as the 
children in many places, equally destitute of such fuel, are not 
affected by the distemper which keeps down and threatens to 
extinguish the population of St. Kilda. I think the natives of 
the Westmanna Islands live, like the St. Kildians, on sea-fowl, 
and the rank diet of the mothers probably causes the deaths of 
the infants in both places. I am glad that the opinion I had 
formed on this subject is confirmed by you in the article above 
referred to. I intend to take a larger supply of oatmeal and fore- 
castle biscuits with me than will be required by myself, and if a 
case occurs, to give a supply to any nursing or intending 
mother as an experiment,—a cheap one, considering its import- 
ance. Trusting, for the sake of the subject, that you will find 
space for this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 

Ormiston, East Lothian, April 24. J. SANDS. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am very unwilling to trouble you with another letter, but 
your remarks on my last have rendered necessary some further 
explanation from me. You appear to think that what the St. 
Kilda people want, and ought to have, is a big boat, which they 
could row to the nearest land; but if a big rowing-boat, larger 
than those they already have, would have enabled them to convey 
their produce to market, and obtain supplies for themselves, they 
would have had it long ago, for I would gladly have given it’ to 
them myself. ‘The proprietor would then be relieved of a heavy 
expense, and also of a great responsibility, which he accepts 
simply because he considers it his duty to take care of people 
who are his dependents, and who cannot take care of 
themselves. The practical ditficulty which prevents them 
from communicating with markets is that no rowing-boat, 
however big, is fit to carry men and goods in safety on such a 
coast. Some years ago the attempt was made, but unfortunately 
the boat was lost, and some of the men were drowned. The 
proper-sized craft for St. Kilda is a decked vessel of about fifty 
or sixty tons, but a vessel of that size could not be hauled up on 
land, and the bay is too much exposed to admit of any vessel 
being kept there at anchor. The people therefore are necessarily 
dependent on outside aid, and the proprietor is really the only 
person on whom they can rely. I lament this necessity very much, 
for although my dealing for them is really far more to their ad- 
vantage than if they dealt for themselves, and reduces the very 
low rent they pay to a lower figure still, they probably do not 
think so, and under the circumstances in which they are placed 
it is not surprising that they do not think so. 











he just assist it, by cautioning his factor that no obstacle whateyer - 
must be thrown in its way?—Eb. Spectator.]} 





DR. BINNEY ON DEISM. 
(To THs EpIToR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”)] 

Srr,—Mr. Conway’s reply seems to miss both points of Dp ; 
Binney’s well-known retort upon the Deist. A 

1. The objection touched by Dr. Binney claimed that Chrigt. 
ianity, if true, ought to be universal; to which it is surely a fajp 
and telling rejoinder to remark that, if the universality of, 
religion is to be made a test of its truth, Deism comes badly of 
indeed. 

Mr. Conway now claims that Christianity, if necessary to salyg. 
tion, would certainly have been made self-evident ; but this ig an 
objection of a totally different kind to the above. 

2. Mr. Conway’s syllogism to prove Deism ‘nearly universal ® 
may justly be stated as follows :—All religions have their God; 
Deism has its God ; therefore Deism is as universal as religion, 

Deism, however, consists in the endeavour to sustain a religion 
purely on the naked acknowledgment of a Divine Being; and go 
far from this attempt being proved by the analysis of the religions 
of mankind a universal success, there is nothing which tells more 
strongly against it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

All Saints’ Green, Norwich, April 26. ALEX. Gorpon, 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

Sm,—Permit me space to inquire what is the legal remedy, if 
any, against the offence of a clergyman who, while consentingto 
‘“‘ bury Dissenters,” yet avowedly “‘ never takes them into church.” 
Such a mode of complying with the law appears to be far more 
offensive than non-compliance, and less honest. 

Will some of your numerous correspondents on the general 
question kindly afford me some information on this special point? 
—I am, Sir, &e., M.A, 





MR. HAWKER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In justice to the new Vicar of Morwenstow, may I be 
allowed to correct a statement in your paper of the 8th.inst? He 
did not order the stone inscribed, ‘‘ A house, a glebe,” &e., to 
be removed from the door; but it has been, he believes, taken 
down by order of some of Mr. Hawker’s family,—I am, Sir, &, 
J. EL MA 








POETRY. 
Lt 
PRIMROSES. 
Sweet Primroses! I hold you dear, 
That heedless are of me ; 
You have no ears, my words to hear, 
No eyes, my gaze to see. 


You love the rain, that swells each bud ; 
The sun, that bids you blow ; 

The breeze, that calms your gentle blood, 
And sways you to and fro. 


But I am least of all to you; 
For what have I to give? 

What can I add of pleasure new 
To your one joy,—to live? 


And yet the sunshine finds no bliss, 
To smile, and win your smiles ; 

The breeze is careless of the kiss, 
It takes or gives by whiles. 
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While I, who love, must yearn in vain, 
For all I take of you, 

To give to you such joy again, 

As gives one drop of dew. 
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And you, fair flowers of joy and light, 
Blessed above all remain, 
To give such delicate delight, 


And take no gift again ! F, W. B. 





JAN’S IMPRESSIONS: A DORSET DIALOGUE. 
Jan STokes.—GEARGE NOKEs. 

Gearge. Well, zurely, that’s a purty caafe, 

8 a black ’s a cwoal: is th’ wold un saafe? 

She looks main wicked : soa, my lass, 

Wull, have ’ee heard what’s come to pass? 

Noa, zure; what’s up? for 'tain’t my mission, 

Ye knaws, to be a pollytician. 

Well then, I'll tell ’ee. Them there vokes 

To Lunnon, zure as I be Nokes, 

’A ben and ‘vented a new naame 

To call our Quaan by. Jan. Shaame, man, shaame! 

What! do ’em want to have a ’Public? 

Lard! I be zick o’ that there subjeck. 

There's Bill, ‘ee do go on amazin’ 

When once you sets him off a blazin’ 

About they ’Merikins, and all 

Their vartues constitootional. 

But latterly I zeems to zee 

They bain’t more honest vokes nor we. 

Lard, Jan, "taint that! she’s gone up higher, 

Onless wold Dizzie’s a black liar : 

She’s Impress. Jan. What d’ye zay, my zun? 

Like that pore laady what's a-run 

Vrom Vrance? Gearge. ’Ees, zure, the very saame, 

Leastways not runnin’, but the naame. 

Then tell ’ee what, 1’ll just be bound 

They wants to drag our Quaan to ground. 

That Dizzie, aye, he plays his part, 

Is a darned Radical to heart. 

Impress 0’ Ingland! Gearge. Stop there, Jan, 

Ye ain’t heard all; hold hard, my man: 

Impress 0’ Ingy. Jan. Wuss and wuss. 

Who cares for thay black vokes a cuss? 

. Soft, Jan, you're caafe’s as black ’s a nigger, 
And yet, you'll own, a purty figger. 

Ingins is men, Jan. Jan. What's the odds? 
A voke as worships chaney gods ; 

What's our Quaan got to do wi’ they? 

And Impress, so you're plaased to say, 

Is a peg higher up than Quaan ; 

What do they thievish Tories maan, 

To shove in here a title rotten 

That England's Quaan may be forgotten ? 

. Hush, Jan! here let me name your caafe, 
Black Impress. Jan. Aye, Gearge, you may laafe, 
"Tis got past jokin’. I do ‘low 
Thic naame ’ll vit for my black zow; 

But this ’ere heifer, neat and clane, 
She's not Black Impress, but Black Quaan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 








ART. 


—@—— 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Wuatever truth there may be in the unchivalrous saying, 
“Water-colours for women, oils for men,” it is certain that the 
former branch of the painter's art is now-a-days less disappointing 
than the latter. It may be that the great oil pictures of other 
times, growths of mighty minds and devoted hands, overshadow 
with their solemn images the clever sketches and self-conscious 
elaborations of our own age. Be this as it may, in Water- 
Colour painting, we have an art that, as such, is hardly 
& century old, and which, as a genuine product of the time, 
has a sensitive, if not a very vigorous vitality. For this 
Several reasons might be assigned; the most obvious, perhaps, 
is the ascendancy of Landscape as a subject of modern art. Two 
influences seem to have shared in this result, the one outward and 
visible, the other inward and more difficult to discern. As the 
exercises of the palestra familiarised the Greek sculptors with the 
beauty of the naked body, so the free public life and picturesque 
dresses of the Italian Republics gave us the fine forms that 
glow on the canvases of the Old Masters. We of this day have 
neither the one nor the other. In our streets, or at our banquets, 
it would be difficult for either Ghirlandajo or Tintoretto to pick 


up an idea, while Phidias certainly would be unable to do so. 
Neither is the imagination that can efface the traces of the model 
and the lay figure to be met with every day. Nature, on the 
other hand, is always accessible ; no amount of art can make her 
artificial,—the fairest of all models, she shows her various beauties 
to all who seek them, and at all times. The second and deeper 
cause may be stated in a few words. The basis of all Art is that 
part of man’s emotional nature that we must call religious, not 
with reference to any particular creed, but in the broadest sense 
of the word. This feeling, once directed to objects of worship 
endowed with concrete attributes, found its satisfaction in sacred 
art, but as religious conceptions grew more spiritual and abstract, 
it turned from the figures of saints and virgins to the beauty of 
the inanimate world, deep and suggestive as the chords of music. 
Hence the real religious pictures of our day are the different 
aspects of that beauty as interpreted by the artist, the shapes of 
hills against the evening sky, cloud ranges piled above the level 
horizon, the solemn woods, the stern lines of the rocks, the 
curves and colours of water; and the reason is that they are in- 
scribed,—Tg Ayveerw Ocg. Now, for landscape, water-colour, 
though not the superior, is undoubtedly the easier and more man- 
ageable vehicle. The very transparency and softness of the 
material are in keeping with the phase of feeling we have at- 
tempted to indicate, while its superior handiness enables the artist 
to follow Nature into her haunts, and catch her more fleeting 
expressions with greater readiness than his fellow-craftsman in oils. 

The present exhibition, the eighty-sixth of the foundation of 
the Society, is considerably below the mark of the majority of its 
predecessors. Without taking into account the noticeable gap 
caused by the death of Pinwell and Walker, the pictures of the 
older members of the Society are decidedly inferior. 

Never, perhaps, has Sir John Gilbert been seen to less advan- 
tage than this year. Of his three contributions, No. 118, an illus- 
tration of the Laureate’s idyll of ‘‘ Enid,” alone shows any signs of 
his former vivid conception and dramatic power. The three examples 
of Frederick Taylor are poor and uninteresting, while the numerous 
contributions by George Fripp, though showing in places much of 
his delicate treatment and harmonious colour, are on the whole 
weaker than usual. Mr. Marks, however, sends four pictures in 
his best style, and they are decidedly the most imteresting in the 
exhibition. The companion pictures of herons and vultures, 
entitled respectively ‘The Three Fishers” and ‘ Sittings in 
Banco,” may rank with any of this clever artist's previous work, 
for the quiet fun with which the subject is treated. Mr. Marks 
has made this a specialité, and shows the humorous aspect of a 
bird’s character as well as Mr. Riviere does the pathetic interest 
of his animals, Not less admirable in its way is No. 222, 
‘* Convalescent,” by R. W. Macbeth, a small, unpretending 
study of a sick child receiving visitors in a quiet old- 
fashioned bed-room. Of course the greater number of the 
pictures are landscapes, but none of them approach the same ex- 
cellence in their line as the figures of Carl Haag, E. K. Johnson, 
and E. Radford. Mr. Carl Haag’s style is so well known, that it 
would be superfluous to praise its peculiar merits here. They 
are, however, well represented by two uninteresting desert 
scenes of his usual strength and richness, but more notably by ‘A 
Nubian warrior” (No. 62). This is a work of great power. Besides 
the realistic solidity of the execution, which almost gives the oili- 
ness of the negro skin, the different greys of the armour, the face, 
and the tiger-skin upon the shoulder, combine in a scale of great 
richness and harmony. As a whole, the effect is very striking, 
though the face by itself is necessarily ugly, the eye passing with 
more pleasure to the graceful casque and the strange shapes of 
the letters graven upon its rim. 

As to the paintings of E. K. Johnson and E, Radford, although 
there is no deep meaning in the work of the former or grandeur 
in that of the latter, still taste, harmonious colour, and careful 
drawing exist in both to a rare degree. The former sends:three 
pictures, all possessed of a charm of their own, as well as distin- 
guished by originality of manner, bright freshness of hues, and a 
masterly use of body-colour. The first of these, ‘‘ The Bailiff’s 
Daughter ” (No. 38), is remarkable for the graceful attitudes of 
the figures, and the rich treatment of the reds in the bricks of the 
cottage and wall, which reminds us of some of the old Dutch 
masters. No. 115, from the same brush, is charming in colour, 
as well as noticeable for the drawing of the fore-shortened 
hand and arm, though in the face even Mr. Johnson has 
failed to give a pleasing effect to an open mouth. No. 122 
is not quite so graceful in line as the two last-named, and 
there is something distressingly common-place in the counten- 





ance of the girl; but the combination of tints is extremely 
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piquant, an epithet that may be said to sum up the quali- 
ties of this painter. Mr. E. Radford, employing next to no 
body-colour, contrasts in his miniature-like softness with the 
somewhat hard manner of Mr. Johnson, attaining a delicacy 
peculiar to himself. His most remarkable quality, however, is 
the combined grace and simplicity of his attitudes,—a rare trait 
now-a-days, when the affected figures of the ‘ faint-and-fretful ” 
school find such favour in high places. The pictures he exhibits 
are numbered 19, 235, 273. Of these, for choice, we would 
name No. 273, a well-conceived subject, founded upon a verse of 
Longfecllow’s, and where the face of the male figure is worthy of 
the idea, a quality lacking in that of his companion. The 
idyllic school is well represented by Birket Foster and R. 
Barnes. No. 59 is an example of the well-known manner of 
the Surrey artist, that clothes the pregeny of our agricultural 
labourer with an airy grace only too uncommon in our country 
janes. Still it is a pleasant picture, with an attractive distance 
and sky, though the general effect is somewhat too stripy and va- 
riegated. This last observation might also be made of ‘‘ The Mar- 


in the “Sketches of Bristol and its Neighbourhood,” by Mz W. 
M. Hale. Still it is impossible to help wishing that this artist 
may some day wake up, for as tapestries of subdued tints hig 
drawings have considerable charm, and he is evidently not with. 
out an eye for the sweeping curves and strong, graceful lines of ghi 
and spars. Mr. Hale has brought us to the water's edge, and we 
may now pass on to the painters who set up their easels in that 
fascinating region, or who, still more adventurous, depict the 
ships upon the paths .of the great waters. Familiar to aj 
are the somewhat inky skies and metallic scenes tha - 
form the backgrounds to the excellent, seaworthy craft of 
Mr. John Callow. The first of these peculiarities seems to 
have been adopted by Mr. W. Callow, in his “ Entrance to Calais 
Harbour,” which is like a pen-and-ink sketch after Turner, 
Though professedly upon marine subjects, it is impossible to pasg 
this artist without noticing his architectural pieces, the only re. 
markable ones in the Exhibition. There is a dignity about hig 
old buildings most appropriate to their time-worn walls, that 
with theirrich colour and broad treatment gives them the grandeur 








ket at Toulon ” (No, 71), in other respects a delightful picture, com- 
bining charm of line with a sunny brightness and rare delicacy of 
workmanship. Without any of the taking, if somewhat mannered, 
grace apparent in the last-named works, Mr. R. Barnes shows in 
his ‘‘ Broken Hoop” (No. 91), what may be done by a simple, 
manly treatment, combined with good, honest colourand drawing. 
The same painter in No. 103, ‘‘ A Surrey Cottage,” recalls some- 
thing of Mr. Walker’s style, in the effect produced by the ordinary 
dress and surroundings of rustic life, as well as in the careful 
finish of the foreground, though the tone of the whole is some- 
what too pale. Traces of the same influence may also be found 
in a group of girls in No. 180, the work of Mr. J. Parker, who, 
in the prettiness of their posture, make up for the clumsiness of 
their limbs. No. 3, another work from the same studio, recalls 
no such high example, but rather the astonishing infatuation of 
that portion of the public who patronise the sickly art we lately 
mentioned, as put to shame by E. K. Radford. Among the por- 
traits, Mrs, Allingham has one of ‘‘ W. Allingham, Esq.,” full of 
character, 

To proceed to the landscapes. The first picture on the catalogue 
is from the brush of Paul Naftel, who contributes thirteen sketches, 
not all—for example, 259—of equal merit. No. 1 is noticeable as 
giving the effect of a hill retreating heavenward by the most 
admirable gradation of tone. 199 is a first-rate sketch; 212, 
a good rendering of the splendid colour and fine contours of 
moorland, with that most beautiful of hill-shapes, Noel Siabod, 
in the distance. Nos. 205 and 210 are rather chalky in 
the middle-distance, from rough handling. of body-colour. 
Last, but not least, comes ‘“Idwal at Rest,” No. 56, one 
of the most attractive landscapes in the Exhibition, 
and working out thoroughly well its leading idea of repose, 
enhanced by the suggested presence of convulsive force in the 
past. Upon a grassy terrace of the Welsh mountains, the naked 
rocks lie tumbled one upon another like pebbles of the brook, 
now, immovable as the crags from which they fell; above, the 
hills loom soft and silent in the summer haze; and in the fore- 
ground, a dark pool sleeps with unruffled surface, guarded by the 
motionless spears of the tall grasses on its brink. For drawing of 
rock-forms and expression of aerial perspective, there is nothing 
in the Exhibition to compete with Nos. 12 and 31, by G. A. Fripp, 
the first of these, ‘‘ The Coupée of Sark,” being a specially beauti- 
ful example. With far less power of execution, Mr. A. P. Newton 
shows more feeling as an interpreter of Nature, witness No. 69, a 
fine study of beech-trunks, relieved by sunlit greens; No. 117, 
*¢ The Head of Loch Torridon,” a wild scene, with the mists 
clearing from the hills ; the glowing sunset at the same place, No. 
140; and the shadowy buildings set against the evening sky in 
No. 145. 

Mr. T. M. Richardson, with a careful and accom- 
plished execution, astonishes us by the slight impression he is 
enabled to produce. ‘*Where the Pheenicians come for 
Tin” (No. 150), by Mr. A. Goodwin, is grateful in tone, 
and suggests well the melancholy of stretching sands under 
a lowering sky. Here, as well as in No. 187, ‘Through 
the City Seaward,” we could wish the figures away. All 
art must have its eccentricities, and though there are here no 
Nocturnes, that phase is not wholly unrepresented. Mr. G. 
P. Boyce, although remarkable for a certain richness and harmony 
of colour (Nos. 96 and 262), yet prefers to employ a touch suggestive 
of worsted-work, while Mr. G. Dodgson seems to have an equal 
hankering for mosaic. In the same way, the craze of some 


of natural objects. To return to the sea, ‘ Fast on a Reef,” 
Mr. H. Moore, seems to us to miss the mark completely. Theseg 
is never woolly, but whether in ripples, waves, or swell, presents 
clear and sharply-defined curves, Mr. Francis Powell sees thi 
and gives it well in his ‘‘ Ard Tomish,” (No. 141), and the “ Ranti- 
pike ” (No. 172), though the waves have too much the tint of the 
turbid waters of an estuary. The first is a fine and suggestive 
piece of Highland coast scenery, on a day of rain and sunshine, the 
past shower just hurrying from the cliffs in the background, 
leaving streamers of mist clinging in their crevices. Of a very 
opposite character, but certainly taking in their way, are the studies 
in grey and orange by Clara Montalba, though if the colouring of 
Venice in winter is really that here represented, this clever lady 
might do equally well at the London Docks. This sombreness 
of tint occasionally slips into positive dirtiness, as in No, 40, 
where the dingy hues of San Salute suggest the whitey-brown of 
our own City churches. 

Other pictures there are in great numbers, many of them con- 
taining points which the various tastes of individuals will visit 
with praise or blame, or which are objects of interest to the 
artists’ friends ; suffice it to say, in conclusion, that to discover 
these is not within the function of a critic, or the limits of an 
article. 








BOOKS. 


GODWIN AND SHELLEY.* 
[THIRD NOTICE.] 

Tue circle congregated beneath Godwin’s roof after his second 
marriage was something like a menagerie. Mrs. Clairmont brought 
her own contingent, in the form of a son and a daughter; while 
Godwin contributed to the family group, besides his own child, 
the daughter born by Mary Wollstonecraft to Imlay who was 
made to bear Godwin’s name. ‘Ihe means for supporting this 
assemblage were slender in the extreme, and, moreover, precarious 
Literary task-work provided the staple of the substance whereon 
the household had to rely, to which Mrs. Godwin appears to have 
contributed little beyond a dangerous element of speculative 
venture, more remarkable for feverish impulsiveness than the 
solidity of its business calculations. It is thus that in 1805 
Godwin was induced by his wife to embark in a bookselling 
and publishing enterprise, with which was to be combined an 
issue of elementary school-books, to be compiled by Godwin 
himself, under the pseudonym of ‘“ Baldwin.” Nor did the 
speculation promise badly at the beginning. The Baldwin series 
found considerable favour. Large premises were taken, on the 
strength of the success, in Skinner Street, to which the family 
removed ; and in addition, in 1808, friends of position, leading men 
in the Liberal party, such as Lords Holland and Lauderdale, Sir 
F. Burdett, and others, got up a subscription for Godwin, which 
produced a considerable sum, which with prudent management 
might have relieved him permanently from embarrassment. As it 
was, the money seems but to have stimulated further venture. Still, 
for some time, the business continued to be active, and though 
there are numerous entries indicative of money perplexities, the 
returns were sufficient to enable Godwin to scramble on, with 
only that amount of hand-to-mouth provision which had ever been 
the normal accompaniment of an existence continually familiar 
with visits from duns and appeals for loans. 





* William Godwin: his Friends and Contemporaries. By O, Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 
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Fi was at this period that Godwin came into contact with Shelley. 
The fascination which, as is evident from several instances in 
these volumes, Godwin exercised over young minds, moved Shelley 
to address him in a letter of exuberant worship, on his happening 
to discover that the sage whose pages he had been devouring with 
enthusiasm was a prophet still in the land of the living :— 

«The name of Godwin has been accustomed to excite in me feelings 
reverence and admiration. I have been accustomed to consider him 
as a luminary too dazzling for the darkness which surrounds him, and 


earliest period of my knowledge of his principles, I have 


the 
par desired to share on the footing of intimacy that intellect which 


tl 
~~ Jelighted tocontemplate in its emanations. Considering, then, 


these feelings, you will not be surprised at the inconceivable emotion 
with which I learned your existence and your dwelling. Ihad enrolled 
name on the list of the honourable dead. I had felt regret that 
the glory of your being had passed from this earth of ours. It is not 
so, You still live, 
* puman kind.” 
Godwin’s tone, in reply, as indeed was the case towards most of 
the enthusiastic young men who addressed him in gushing strains, 
was that of a moderating and correcting Mentor, who tells his 
mind in plain, unvarnished speech :— 
“ My good friend,” he writes, ‘I have read all your letters 
with great interest, and I wish it to be understood by you unequivocally 
as far as I can yet penetrate into your character, I conceive it to 
exhibit an extraordinary assemblage of lovely qualities, not without 
considerable defects. The defects do and always have arisen from this 
source,—that you are still very young, and that in certain essential 
ts you do not sufficiently perceive that you are so...... Every 
man, in every deliberate action of his life, imagines he sees a pre- 
ponderance of good likely to result...... You do not on this point 
erically differ from the human beings about you...... hen 
r. Walsh resolved to purloin to his own use a few thousand pounds, 
with which to settle himself and his family and children in America 
ca 0% 6 I have no doubt he was fully persuaded that a greater sum of 
happiness would result from these thousand pounds being employed in 
settling his innocent and lovely family in America, than in securing to 
his employer the possession of a large landed estate...... In the 
pamphlet you have just sent me, your views and mine as to the im- 
provement of mankind are decisively at issue...... One principle 
that I believe is wanting in you, and in all our too fervent and impetuous 
reformers, is the thought that almost every institution and form of 
society is good in its place and in the period of time to which it belongs 
Sbecer In this point of view, nothing perhaps can be more worthy of 
our applause than the English Constitution...... There is a period 
indeed when each institution is obsolete, and should be laid aside; but 
it is of much importance that we should not proceed too rapidly in this, 
or introduce any change before its due and proper season.” 
The sober accent of such staid Whig sentiments in no manner 
chilled Shelley’s fervour for the author of Political Justice. 
Towards the end of the year 1812 he visited London with his 
wife for six weeks, when he saw, indeed, Godwin almost daily, 
but does not seem to have been much thrown together with the 
members of his family. It was not until the summer of 1814 that 
Shelley became really acquainted with Mary Godwin. The story 
of this intimacy is told by Mr. Paul, as far as he could gather it 
from entries in Godwin’s Diary. Shelley came to London on May 18, 
and at once frequented, as a daily visitor, Godwin’s house. Fanny, 
the eldest girl born to Imlay, being absent, the circle was con- 
fined to Mary, and to the second Mrs. Godwin’s daughter, Jane 
Clairmont. Mr. Paul does not hesitate to ascribe to the latter an 
evil influence, in deliberately promoting the growing sentiment 
between Shelley and Mary. For this statement he does not bring 
forward evidence, and considering that Miss Clairmont is 
still alive, we cannot help considering the passages re- 
lating to this lady to be, at the least, of very questionable 
propriety. A laconic entry in the Diary, under date of July 8, 
is understood by Mr. Paul to imply some remonstrance on the part 
of Godwin against the attentions shown by Shelley to his daughter. 
What results clearly from the Diary, is that on the 15th of the 
same month, Harriet Shelley came up to town, and that Godwin 
had repeated interviews and communications with her and Shelley, 
the import whereof is not stated, though Mr. Paul infers that 
they were with the view of reconciling the estranged couple. But 
if Godwin was really labouring to this end, the catastrophe must 
have come upon him with double sharpness. At five in the 
morning on July 28, Mary, accompanied by Jane Clairmont, left 
her father’s house, joined Shelley, and hurried by post to Dover, 
whence they crossed in a fishing-boat to Calais. We are assured 
by Mr. Paul that Godwin’s irritation at what had happened was 
extreme, and there is evidence that he felt keenly for his 
daughter's fate. Still, he did not consider it incumbent on 
himself to pursue the fugitives, but left this to be done by 
the more spasmodic and more demonstrative Mrs. Godwin, 
who hied, in hot fury, to Calais, where she, indeed, caught up 
the runaways, but without effecting any good. The three went 
on their way upon that six weeks’ expedition into Switzerland of 
which a narrative will be found in Shelley's works. On the re- 


of 


and I firmly believe are still planning the welfare of |, 


turn to England of the party, the estrangement was so far made 
up that Godwin saw his daughter, with whom Jane Clairmont 
continued to reside. In October, 1816, however, a new grief 
befell him. His step-daughter, Fanny, the child of Imlay, made 
away with herself. The cause for this deed is surrounded with 
mystery. There can hardly be a doubt but that the poor girl was 
constitutionally subject to melancholy. All that is recorded tends 
to show that in many respects she resembled what was best and 
truest in her mother’s nature, and that by her affectionate 
character she had ever done much to relieve the darkness 
which not unfrequently weighed on the Godwin establish- 
ment. Mr. Paul hints at a rumour, which he refers to only 
to brand as false, that a suppressed attachment to Shelley im- 
pelled the unfortunate Fanny to this false step. We know of 
no evjdence for this, and the reference is coupled with one of 
the greatest sins against good taste committed by Mr. Paul, for 
he gratuitously ascribes the rumour to Miss Clairmont, without 
adducing a shadow of authority for the painful allegation. Im- 
putations of this sort are far too serious to be made under any 
circumstances, but especially in connection with a person still 
living, except on evidence of the clearest and most authentic 
character; whereas Mr. Paul has ventured to parade allega- 
tions before the public, as far as the circulation of his book will 
do this, without giving one tittle of evidence in substantiation 
of them. Fanny had left her home on a visit in Wales, and 
reached Swansea. The local journal, the Cambrian, of October 
12, 1816, contains the following notice :— 

‘* A most respectable-looking female arrived at the Mackworth Arms 

Inn by the Cambrian Coach from Bristol; she took tea, and retired to. 
rest, telling the chambermaid she was exceedingly fatigued, and would 
take care of the candle herself. Much agitation was created in the 
house by her non-appearance yesterday morning, and on forcing her 
chamber-door open, she was found a corpse, with the remains of a bottle 
of laudanum on the table, and a note, of which the following is a copy = 
—‘I have long determined that the best thing I could do was to put 
an end to the existence of a being whose birth was unfortunate, and 
whose life has only been a series of pains to those persons who have 
hurt their health in endeavouring to promote her welfare.’” 
Just a month after Fanny’s death there occurred another suicide- 
which closely affected the Godwin circle. On November 9, 
Shelley’s wife drowned herself in the Serpentine. The body 
was not recovered until December 10. We are told by Mr. Paul 
that on the 16th Shelley wrote to Godwin on the subject, ‘ that 
a frequent correspondence followed between Godwin and Shelley, 
and on December 24 the former wrote a letter to his daughter, 
the first which had passed between them since she left her home.” 
None of these letters are given, and such unusual reticence on 
the part of an editor so little prone to suppress is remark- 
able. It is suggestive of there being here something which, in 
the interest of certain parties, it was deemed desirable to forget. 
Can it be that Shelley at first resisted the notion of a legal union, 
and had to be forced into it by the author of Political Justice, 
who on this occasion sank the philosopher in the father? Any- 
how, on December 30, the knot was tied in St. Mildred’s Church, 
Bread Street, the only witnesses being Godwin and his wife. 
That he had been keenly sensitive to the false position of his 
daughter is undeniable, that he had tried to conceal the facts of 
the case is also certain; but now all was again on the footing 
of cordiality between Godwin and the Shelleys, and intercourse 
was continued, though chiefly by correspondence, as the latter 
left soon for Italy. 

‘The evening of Godwin’s life was, however, not free from cares. 
The old trouble—pecuniary embarrassment—again beset him, and 
with aggravated severity. With unabated energy Godwin had 
flung himself into the Malthusian controversy, and had engaged in 
the composition of a refutation, which was more elaborate than 
remunerative. But there was still worse abroad. In 1822 an action 
of ejectment from the premises in Skinner Street, with claims for 
arrears of rent, was given against Godwin, to his utter ruin. He 
was turned out into the street literally, and declared a bankrupt. 
It is true that some pecuniary help was proffered. The Shelleys 
did all they could, though themselves much pinched. Mrs. 
Shelley gave her father the copyright of a novel she had just 
written. Another attempt, though on this occasion not very 
successful, was made to raise a sum by subscription, by an 
appeal to which Mackintosh, Charles Lamb, John Murray, and 
other men of note attached their names. At this period, Godwin 
found an enthusiastic friend in Lady Caroline Lamb—the friend 
of Byron—whose acquaintance he seems to have made on the 
occasion of a canvas on behalf of her brother-in-law, William 
Lamb. Lady Caroline was indefatigable in suggesting and de- 
vising applications for the fund which it was sought to raise. Also, 
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at Brocket, and it must be recognised that the tone of her letters 
is throughout highly creditable to Lady Caroline’s generosity of 
heart. Godwin now took up his residence in the Strand, and 
despite advancing years, gallantly toiled to stave off the pressure 
of embarrassments by strenuous literary enterprises. It was at 
this period that he composed the History of the Commonwealth, 
—no slight task, and one which was carried out in no per- 
functory manner by the septuagenarian. It is astounding how 
indomitably his intellectual energies kept up to the end, not- 
withstanding the continued endurance of so much that was cal- 
culated to depress buoyancy. The tenacity of physical vitality 
brought Godwin at last into a comfortable harbour. He lived to 
see the triumph of Reform, and when that season came, Lord 
Grey, who had been a subscriber to the original fund in aid of 
Godwin, bethought himself of the veteran champion of popular 
principles, and bestowed on him the sinecure post of Yeoman Usher 
of the Exchequer, with a residence in New Palace Yard, which 
made him secure for the rest of his short stay on earth from those 
harassing visitations to which he had been so painfully exposed. 
¥or four years Godwin still lived on, to enjoy the relief thus se- 
cured by friendly interposition. Death had made a void about 
him. The last of the old friends, Charles Lamb, died in 1834. 
Still Godwin had one affectionate companion in his daughter, 
Mrs. Shelley, who tended him with love. To the last, the old sage 
continued a regular course of intellectual work, and never omitted 
to make his entry in the Diary, the thirty-second volume of which 
he finished just ten days before his death, with words indicative of 
the presentiment that ‘‘the pen which purposes to record had 
dropped from his hand for ever, never to be resumed.” On April 
7, 1836, Godwin expired, in his eightieth year, and was buried by 
the side of Mary Wollstonecraft in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 
Thus ended calmly an existence which, during its long duration, 
had undergone a course of trials and of troubles that must have 
broken down a nature not endowed with quite unusual vitality. 
The present generation has outgrown the influence of that type of 
thought represented by minds like Godwin’s. But though as a 
philosopher Godwin has become for us a faded luminary, the 
man, with his stern and stubborn nature, his grim convictions, 
and his manifold relations, cannot but prove a permanent object 
of human interest. 





HAFIZ.* 
4¢ Wno drives fat oxen should himself be fat” was said in jest, 
but in sober earnest, the critic of a translation should himself 
know something of the language from which that translation is 
made. We do not know a word of Persian, and our task is to 
review a translation of the greatest of Persian poets. It is obvious 
that we can perform such a task but imperfectly, and it is only 
fair to say at starting that any depreciatory criticisms we may 
make on the verses of Hafiz must be taken cum grano salis. For 
who could glean the faintest notion of the curiosa felicitas 
of Horace from Lord Lytton’s translation of the Odes? 
Yet it may well be that this translation by Mr. Bicknell 
does as little justice to the genius of the bard of Shiraz, as 
Bulwer’s halting and stumbling version did to the genius of the 
bard of Venusia. But we are incapable of forming a correct 
opinion on this point. It is only on the English side that we can 
approach this translation, and we must perforce address ourselves 
to the matter rather than the form of these celebrated poems. 
From this point of view, we feel constrained to say that we do 
not rate the Persian Horace so high as many do who have never 
read him. He has ‘“‘damnable iteration,” and the wine-cup, the 
rose, and the bulbul are apt to pall on us, when neither palate, 
nose, or ear are tickled by their several perfections. But, indeed, 
this eternal repetition of the same ideas seems to be an ingrained 
fault in Oriental literature. Highly valued and loudly praised 
as this literature is by scholars who have made it the business of 


as Byron called him, is, to say the least, monotonous, ke 
same string, as even his warmest admirers must admit, is 

upon too frequently by Horace himself, in his Odes; but the 
Roman lyrist varies his expressions with such exquisite de 

that we are fain to excuse the monotony of his thoughts, an 
count of the inimitable beauty of the words in which 
clothed. Whether this is also the case with Hafiz, we 

we repeat, unable to decide or discuss, but the impression which 
this translation leaves upon us would incline us to think that itig 
not. The initiated indeed, although on this point, too, We find 


sense ; but their explanations savour too much of the comments 
made by the expounders of the Apocalypse, who carry coals to 
Newcastle d’un cour léger, and add a darkness to “* transpicuoug 
gloom.” Hafiz sings thus, for instance :— 
“Tf the ant casts reproach on Asaf, with justice does her tongue n 

For when his Highness lost Jam’s signet no effort for the quest he madg: 
Now for the explanation. ‘‘Solomon confided to his ‘Vazir, 
Asaf, the guardianship of the imperial signet-ring, which descended 
as an heir-loom to Jamshid ; but it was stolen by one of the Dj 
and its magical virtue enabled him to usurp the authority of the 
King. When Solomon granted an audience to animals, and even 
insects, the ant, it is related, brought as an offering a blade of 
grass, and rebuked Asaf for having guarded the royal treagurs 
so carelessly.” So far so good, but mark the sequel! By 
Asaf, Hafiz symbolises, in the present instance, his friend, g 
favourite; by the ant is implied a small hair upon the face; 
and by the lost signet of Jam, a beautiful mouth, so smal] 
and delicate as to be invisible. ‘This may be true, for aught we 
know, but then, in comparison with such conundrums as these, 
the darkest sayings of Lycophron seem lucid and the conceits of 
Callimachus clear. And poetry, said Cowper, must be clear; if 
the meaning does not stare you in the face, it is worthless. Ifhe 
was right—and we would take the bard’s word for a thousand 
pounds—many a modern Western poet may look to share the 
fate which we prophesy for this translation. But a poet hag 
honour in his own country, if a prophet has not. Hafiz 
has been loved and reverenced by his countrymen from the 
day of Dante, whose contemporary he was, to the present day, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that greater and sincerer homage 
is paid to his tomb at Shiraz than-was ever paid by the Italians 
to the tomb of the Florentine. Hafiz, therefore, evidently has 
merits which satisfy the Persian standard of poetical excellence, 
Whether the Persians themselves are good judges of really first- 
rate poetry is quite another question. We should answer it in 
the negative boldly enough, were it not for the reason which we 
have already given, which haunts us continually, but which we 
shall not again refer to. Making, however, due allowance forall 
shortcomings on the translator’s part, what can a mere Occidental 
critic, who has no Persian, make of such poesie as this ?— 
‘*T have a nest to hold thee, ’tis in my eye’s bright centre; 

My hall is but a hell for thee, I pray thee deign to enter. 

Thy mole and down, so winsome, a sage’s heart may plunder; 

And, lo! beneath the grain and net are charms that raise our wonder. 

Thy heart, O morning bulbul, while smiles the rose should rally; 

On every side the song of love resounds in the green valley. 

My king’s dragoon, my sweet one, what doll shows half thy graces? 

Urged by thy whip, the steed-like sphere its rapid circle traces.” 
We dimly see that this is an impassioned address to the lady of 
the poet’s love, but we express so differently in the West—not 
necessarily better, only a narrow-minded blockhead would assert 
that—but we do express so differently in the West that language 
of the heart which makes the whole world kin, that these 
Orientalisms seem quaint and ludicrous to us. Still more quaint 
and ludicrous, perhaps, seems another love-burst :— 
«“ Endurance, intellect, and peace have from my bosom flown, 

Lured by an idol’s silver ear-lobes and its heart of stone. 

With a fierce glow within me lit, in amorous frenzy lost, 

A culinary pot am I, in ebullition tost.” 


their lives to master the languages in which it is written, the | The whole question as to how far translations from the languages 


uninitiated, who can judge only from translations, fail, as a rule, 
to appreciate it with enthusiasm. There is one brilliant exception 


of the East should be literal or paraphrastical—a most important 
question, as regards the rendering of certain passages in the poets 


—for obvious reasons, we say nothing here about the books of the | and prophets of the Bible—is one we cannot touch upon here. 


Old Testament—and that is the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 


We believe, though, that Mr. Bicknell is right in letting us see 


But the epics and dramas and sacred writings of the East strike | how they manage these things in Persia. Briefly, we demur to 


us as wearisome in the extreme, while its metaphysical ontology is 


their way, but modestly, be it understood, and politely. “It is 


—when not engaged in pietistic but impertinent apostrophes | affectations,” as Parson Hugh Evans might say. The best love- 
to the Source of Life—nothing but the fabric of a vision, more | poems have ever been the simplest and plainest, simplices munditits, 
baseless, if possible, than the visions of a Hegel ora Schopenhauer. | not tricked and frounced. Burns is as superior in this respect 
Be this as it may, there can hardly be two opinions about the fact | to Petrarch as Byron is to Dante, whose beatified Beatrice has 
that the poetry of ‘‘ the immortal Hafiz, the Oriental Anacreon,” | been taken or mistaken, if we err not, for Virtue personified, for 





* Hafiz of Shiraz: Selections from his Poems. Translated by Herman Bicknell. 


the Holy Catholic Church, and for something even still ‘mai 
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awfu’, which e’en to name would be unlawfu’. 


that doctors differ, explain much of his poetry in a non-natugy” 
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——«——h . . . 
But if Hafiz is mystical and enigmatical, and as we should say, | 
4 affected, in his love-ditties, he is the reverse of all that in his | 
drinking-songs. There he pours out all himself, as plain ‘as 
downright Shippen or as old Montaigne.” Burns is reticent and | 
Amacreon coy when compared with this bold reveller. ‘‘ Laudibus 
arguitur vini vinosus Homerus,” wrote Horace, but his heart must 
have smote him when he penned that line. For he, too, had 
‘sod wine, a8 far as it lay in him to do so, and it is not hard to 
see from his praises that he was, as we know he was, a very 
man. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson, we think, would have 
found a hard nut to crack in Hafiz of Shiraz. There is the true 
toper's ring in his staves, so different from the gentle tinklings of 
the Venusian lyre. He starts a long way in front of the gentleman 
whom all school-boys know, who called for goblets of old Massic 
before business hours were over, and takes his ‘‘ morning” like 
a true Caledonian or Californian :— 
“Tis morn: the clouds a ceiling make, ~ 
The morn-cup, mates, the morn-cup take.” 
His candonr is really charming :— 
“Forgive me, if I quit the mosque and to the tavern go; 
T’'ve weary of the sermon grown, and time not slow shall go.” 
It is possible that evil communications may have corrupted his 
good manners :— 
«4 wine-drinker am I, to giddiness prone, whose glances and manners 


are free ; 
And where among those who inhabit this town is one who resembles 


not me ? 
Withhold from the Muhtasib’s knowledge, I pray, the story of error 


like mine ; 
He also, with ardour that equals my own, unceasingly searches for 


There is nothing new under the sun: the Muhtasib, alas! was 
the superintendent of police, appointed to suppress the scandals 
of wine-drinking interdicted by the Koran. 

But Hafiz would have scorned such a line of defence. He was 
an orthodox fatalist, and believed himself to be, in the exactest 
meaning of the words, a drinker ‘‘1o the manner born ” :— 
“Zealot, avaunt! ’gaiust lee-imbibers no more for all their faults 

inveigh ; 

No special gift, the cup excepted, I gained upon Alastu’s day.” 

And in another ode :— 
‘“* At no time in sobriety, 
We find him to be sunk :” 
(This is very neat, and reminds us of Charles Lamb’s always 
stopping short on this side of abstemiousness.) 
“ Wine of the Uncreated Day 
Has made our Hafiz drunk.” 
The meaning is that on the “‘day of Alast,” a day of eternity,—as 
weshould say, from all eternity,—Hafiz was destined to drink wine. 
And wine, it seems, supplied him with philosophy, as well as with 
more carnal pleasures :— 
“ Drink awhile, Hafiz, 
How and Why despise : 
What room for How and Why, 
When God is wise ?” 
Nay, even in his ashes live his wonted fires :— 
“Make fast my goblet to my shroud, that at the morning’s ray 
Of pealing doom, a draught of wine may nerve me for the day.” 
We cannot help noting with some satisfaction that this life of 
“beer and skittles,” as Sam Weller would have called it, had its 
drawbacks :— 
“Lord, give me wine which I can drink uncloyed, 
Such as with head-ache’s pangs is unalloyed.” 
But much better things are to be found in Hafiz than these 
laudes vini. The following lines breathe the very spirit of 
Elizabethan gallantry, and might, we fancy, in the original challenge 
comparison with any quatrain in Herrick or Lovelace :— 
“Tis a deep charm which wakes the lover's flame, 
Notruby lip, nor verdant down its name, 
Beauty is not the eye, lock, cheek and mole; 
A thousand subtle points the heart control.” 
Pope surely would have been charmed with :— 
*O Hafiz! if the grace of God 
Give help that shall suffice, 
Be free from every fear of hell, 
Nor care for Paradise.” 
And what a happy life Cowper’s might have been, could he have 
written those verses ex animo! Goethe might have smiled approval 
on these lines, — 
“At Being and Non-being fret not, but either with calm temper see ; 
Non-being is the term appointed for the most lovely things that be ;” 
and on these :— 


God helps the creature that Him glorifies, 
And, whence he hopes not, all bis wants supplies.” 
These, again, remind us of one of the sweetest poems in English 
literature :— 
“Tis writ in golden letters upon the silver sphere,— 


Save noble actions, all things here 
Shall not remain.” 


‘‘ Only the actions of the just,” sang Shirley, ‘‘ smell sweet and 


| blossom in the dust.” It is only reasonable to suppose that high 


thoughts like these are clothed in fit and noble language in the 
original, and we know that the best of all poetical critics—the 
vox populi—hails Hafiz as Persia’s greatest poet. If we thought 
much more about him, we should probably have to say still more 
in his favour, and we most certainly have nothing whatever to 
urge against the enthusiasm of admirers like Mr. Bicknell. From 
the poet himself, too, we can part con la bocca dolce. He was 
called by Byron “ The Oriental Anacreon,” and by Sir John 
Malcolm ‘‘ The Horace of the East.” In many respects we think 
that he resembles Burns even more than he resembles Horace, 
or the pseudo-Anacreon, for, of course, it was he whom Byron 
meant. Hafiz was a merrier and a lighter-hearted man than 
Burns, and as he died at a very advanced age, he probably lived a 
far happier life. His wine was doubtless a much more harmless 
fluid than “‘ Scotch drink,” and his cheerful pietism—with which 
the climate of Persia had, perhaps, much to do—seems to have 
protected him from the melancholy of which Burns was so often 
the victim. But on the other hand, his poems breathe the very 
spirit of that hate and scorn of fools and hypocrites which marks 
the poetry of Burns, and is entirely absent from the jingling trifles 
of the pseudo-Anacreon and the delicate mosaics of Horace. 





LINKED LIVES.* 


Tuis is, in the first instance, a story of conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and evidently enough one written from a feeling of 
profound personal conviction. As regards its literary merits, there 
are other elements of the story which will, perhaps, recommend it 
more to the eye of the critic. Its sketches of the classes in 
Glasgow who furnish the reformatory schools with the subjects. 
for their moral experiments, and its pictures of life in the little 
sea-side place in Brittany where the heroine finds her spiritual 
rest in the Roman Catholic Church, are very spirited, and im- 
press us with a much greater sense of reality than the rather 
ideal figures of her heroine and hero. On the whole, the story 


| will be found full of interest, though rather melancholy,—melan- 


choly, at least, to those who look for the usual happy endings, 
though not melancholy in spirit,—and enlivened by some passages. 
of very true local colouring, as well as written throughout with an 
interest far more intense and living than that of ordinary novels. 
‘That the authoress has thrown her own life into the spiritual ele- 
ment of the book no one can doubt. And while Lady Gertrude 
Douglas has not allowed herself to turn the story into a dissertation 
on the rather hackneyed theme of the very natural transition from 
the views of the Oxford Puseyite school to the theology of 
Rome, the personal conviction with which she writes lends an 
interest to the book which it would not have had if she had written 
solely to produce a successful novel. As a mere literary effort, it 
has this defect, that the chief characters are the most hazy to our 
eyes. We have a far clearer vision of Katie Mackay than of 
Mabel Forrester, and even of Mademoiselle Marie St. Laurent, than 
of Hugh Fortescue. But no one of any good-taste will say that 
the controversial elements of the story are dull, We do not regard 
them as very strong; all, indeed, which they really make clear to- 
the reader is that if you begin your religious life by assuming the 
two great High-Church postulates as to the finality of Church 
authority and the mystery of transubstantiation you will have to 
go to Rome to see these postulates worked out with even tolerable 
consistency, and will find the various subordinate practices and 
doctrines of Rome comparatively easy to accept, as in no violent 
disagreement at least, with those great central trunks of doctrinal 
teaching. But taking the picture of the personal development of 
these two postulates of Puseyite faith into full Roman Catholic 
faith, for no more than it pretends to be, we may say that it is. 
very vividly presented and very adequately justified. 

But the weak side of this part of the story is the conversion of 
the Low-Church clergyman, who has never been taught to 
believe in these primary assumptions, and has not, therefore, the 
proper logical starting-ground from which to reach the author's 
desired goal. She would have been juster to herself, if she had 
left Hugh Fortescue’s conversion alone, and allowed him 








“Learn good and evil from thyself alone: 
A watchman wherefore in some other own ? 


* Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude Douglas. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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to die, as it is pretty certain that under the circumstances | of this tale, but that is our author's own fault. It iseyi 

he would have died, a sound Protestant. Of course, an earnest | side to which she herself has given her deepest personal feel 
Roman Catholic like Lady Gertrude Douglas must believe that | and naturally enough we cannot lay it down without looki 

there is some natural avenue by which conscientious Broad Church- | chiefly to the part of the tale which bears on faith. But 

men and Low Churchmen and Dissenters may get into what she | this is the most interesting part, on the whole, it is not, we thi 
regards as the true Church, if they will only dutifully use| on the whole, the most life-like. It is the Scotch portions which 
all the light they have. But as evidently she has not got the least | strike us as indicating the highest artistic capacity in the author. 
glimpse of the mode in which that process will be brought about, | and certainly they are the freshest in their interest. Nothi é 
she would have done better, we think, to leave Mr. Fortescue un- | be better in its way than the picture of the wild longing for liber 
converted in his ‘‘ invincible ignorance,” than to have converted | in the little convicted thief, Katie Mackay, both while she remaing 
him abruptly at the end, in order to satisfy the demand of 
her own feeling as to the moral harmonies of the situation. | author of a very interesting story to give some impression of her 
We cannot imagine Hugh Fortescue admitting that the existence | skill in this direction, which is very considerable. Poor Katie hag 
of a visible authority, empowered and able to define the limits of | just thrown her slate at one of the sisters who teach in the Re. 
revealed truth, was to be assumed as one of the postulates of faith. | formatory, and has been sent for by the Mother Superior to be 
He would probably have replied that that was one of the most| brought to a sense of her sins :— 

untenable assumptions which the High-Church party made, and| ,, Tho wletreidie che ses by the epee window, ohhh tes 
that as for the English Church, it had no infallible authority at | overlooked the school play-ground, and afforded in the detent 
all, and that the Reformation was only an organised attempt on | charming glimpse of the Clyde valley. The mistress, when Katie en 
the part of various pious men all over the West of Europe to a was standing by the window, watching the children at their 
get back again somewhat nearer to the theology of the early elow; nor did she at first take any notice of the little delinquent, who, 


: in order to attract attention to her presence, began to whistle, and 
Church than the English Church of the fifteenth century | with her feet upon the deal floor of the cell. Then the mistress ¢ 














could be said to be,—an attempt marked by many mis- | round, exhibiting a fresh, young, pleasant face, with large, dark, serious” 


eyes, and an expression singularly winning and beautiful. She 

* however, flushed, and it did not escape Katie’s quick eye that ‘ M 
great advantage to Rome over her opponents, but still an at- St. Cecilia’ put her hand suddenly to her head as if ia pain. aos 
tempt necessitated by the very rapid overgrowth of the artificial | down at once, desiring Katie to shut the door, which Katie did with » 
ecclesiastical system on the simplicity of the early faith. If Mr. | very eo a oe a os ne ganas Pe hen Mackay,’ 
. . gan 6m 8S quietly ; en she paused, ixe er n 
Fortescue held this, as we suppose that he was likely to have glance upon the child’s countenance, and gravely shook ae head. 
done, and if he had never been even inclined to assume the|‘Divy ye want me?’ asked Katie defiantly.—‘ Yes,’ said the Sister, 
truth of the Sacramental system,—which he was certainly not at | briefly, ‘I sent for you.’—‘ What’s this ye’s wantin’ then ?’—‘ Is that the 


. ar . : way to speak, Katie Mackay? Can you not be civil even to 
all likely to have assumed,—his conversion would certainly not Mothers!’ Katie laughed contemptuonsly. ‘Why are you endh Rw j 


have resulted, as it is here represented nd resulting, from an in-| naughty child?’ continued the mistress pleadingly.—‘ Just,’ said 
vestigation into the historical authority of his Church. saucily.—‘ Just!’ repeated the Sister, without the least show of im. 
However, we must not criticise a novel as if it were a treatise, | patience—‘just what, Katie? Does it make you happy to be always in 


; sas disgrace? Do you like to be locked up in the cells? Do yon like 
except so far as the author makes her fictitious characters and rice and water and porridge? Answer me, my child—do you enjoy 


events less credible than they would otherwise be by reason of| punishment ?’—‘I’s no heedin’ aboot the parritch. I can tak’ the rice ; 
such errors. We do think it was somewhat of a stretch of the} an’ for the cells, aweel, Mither, I aye likit them fine.’-—‘ Oh, nonsensg 


ico-poetical justice which insists on rewarding all | nonsense Katie—that is all silly bragging! Come now, try to bes 
Gogmatieo-poction: , jastte a =. | sensible child, and listen to what I am going to say to you. You have 


good people by converting them to the tue faith 8S been two years in the school; you know you cannot get your own way 
held by the author, to make a good Catholic of here; you know thatall your naughtiness only ends in getting penance for 
poor Hugh Fortescue before his death. Otherwise, we have | yourself. You surely have found out by this time that your life is not 


P : _ i | made happier to you for all your rebellion. Now, do you not think 
felt much interest in the religious part of the story, which cer | you have tried your own foolish way long enough? Don't you tials 


tainly makes the characters presented to us think and act very ‘my child, you could try my way for a change? I promiso you it will 
much as their prototypes would have thought and acted, and | make you happier than you are now.’—‘I dinna ken,’ replied Katie, 
indeed have thought and acted under similiar circumstances. | potash: og J hey 7. =e spe op . yyw tn 
Now and then indeed Lady Gertrude Douglas touches on a point | not make your time ‘in the echesl' one nem Poe You bass still 
which, even to Puseyites, must have been, we fancy, a greater | three years before you, and you know you cannot leave us until they 
difficulty in Roman Catholicism than she will admit. When | are over. Now, the question is, are you going to spend them miserably, 


Mabel says, for instance, with what seems to us a thoroughly | eo eS oe pret oo —- yoore iS a 
natural Puseyite shrinking from the childish side of the Roman | ae for your first Sieetuivas my dear child, this is ond —vory, Wal 
Catholic symbolism,—‘‘ This dressing-up of images seems to me| sad!’ The mistress’s face had flushed more deeply while she was 
a real heathen devotion. If you must pray to the Virgin Mary, | speaking, and moro than once she leaned her head wearily on her 

. ‘ 4 . , .-’ | hands, with a transient look of excessive pain. Katie saw it, and was 
why not think of her in heaven? Surely you do not imagine | distressed, for in her heart she was really attached to her Mother St. 
that her spirit is in her image,”—the reply given by the pious | Cecilia. ‘ Mither, ye’re sick. I ken fine ye are—ye're that rosy-lookin’!’ 
little Breton girl cannot in the least have satisfied her :—‘‘ Oh, no, | —‘I have a bad headache,’ was the response, ‘and your naughty cot. 
I do assure you, no, we do not believe that, but we are her child- pepe go Kar Maer a ew? J “shake ee ae 
ren, and children do always love the picture and the image of pis morning to your Mother St. Tithieaninoaee Ge rude, in fact. 


their mother,—is it not so?—and we love to offer her little tokens | Do you know that you might have hurt her severely ?’—‘ Och! I hate 


of our love.” Now, in the first place, children would never think | You meyer oe iL — ~~ ae - ona on whea 
: . : : you are good, Katie ?’—‘I ken fine I’s aye bad. eel, I’s nae heedin’, 
of proving their love to their mother by constantly decking I war just born t’it.'—‘ Born to it, poor child !—no, indeed,’ said Mother 


takes and some grave errors (like Calvinism) which gave a 





in the Reformatory and after she has left it. It is but fair to the” 


out pictures of her,—especially if they were imaginary pictures, 
and no one could produce a real likeness,—in gay new tapestry or 
gilding; and in the next place, what we want in religious art is 
to strengthen our spiritual nature through our sensuous percep- 
tions, and no doubt this is often done by those higher arts of 
music, architecture, and painting, which Puseyism has always 
approved. But it is not done by the smaller externalisms which 
justly offended the heroine of this tale, like the embroidering of 
cloaks for images of sacred personages, or, we should add, 
though Puseyites here appear to differ, by the elaborate costume 
and gesture of Ritualistic ceremony. All that is small in art, 
all that diverts the mind from the deeper to the smaller aesthetic 


impressions, really diminishes the religious effect of worship, in- 


stead of increasing it. We fancy Mabel must have been far 


more offended by the more childish elements of the popular 
Roman Catholic ritual, than our author allows her to have been. 
Indeed, she hardly gives, we think, an adequate picture of those 
elements in Puseyism which resist Roman Catholicism, though 
she gives a very adequate picture of those elements in it which 
prepare for Roman Catholicism. 

We have dwelt rather too much, perhaps, on the religious side 





St. Cecilia, emphatically. ‘No, you were born to be happy, and good, 
' and to live for ever with God in heaven, That is why we are all here 
| —that is why this house was built—that is why there are such places 
| as schools, where children can be taught all about God and their own 
| souls, that are so valuable in God’s sight, my poor child, Born to it 
| indeed ! No, no; remember my words to you, Katie—you were born 
|for better things than you at present know anything of.’ A tear 
glistened in Katie’s eye while she listened to the earnest voice talking 
so kindly to her; a right chord was touched in her little heart, and this 
time she answered very differently. ‘Mither, I wull try—so I wull! I 
| gie ye moe word I wull tak’ myself up. D’ye feel happy noo, Mither, 
gin I promise ye? Say ye do, Mither—say ye do!’ and the child left 
her position by the door, where she had sullenly remained, and kneeled 
humbly down at the mistress’s feet.” 


Let us add that one or two of the tragic crises in the story, the 
death of Mabel’s brother, and the dream which precedes the cata- 
strophe of Mabel’s death, are painted with a certain power. 
The leading characters, as pictures of life, do not seem to us suc- 
cessful, and the religious drift of the book is only effective, as we 
have intimated, if you grant the author the High-Church pre- 
misses on which she bases her faith as if they were divine, but 
from beginning to end, the story is thoroughly interesting, and 
the part of which the scene is laid in Scotland and in Brittany is 
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sated with a freshness which makes unfamiliar things seem 
familiar 


to our eyes. 
TWELVE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE.* 

A GooD book of travels is always pleasant to read, for those who 

have and for those who have not seen the places themselves. For 

ysement, as distinguished from information, it is even plea- 
am ’ 

santer to read of the places we know than of those we have never 

but we can recommend this volume to either class of 
aeian whether they wish to revive pleasant memories, or to get 
intelligible though slight sketches of what they perhaps hope one 
day to yisit. ‘The book is full of fun, of little adventures, told 
with an arch quietness which doubles their point; and 
the descriptions of men and things—of a Sicilian garden, 

a group of Italian or Tyrolese peasants, a waterfall or a 

ganset—are given with an evident sense of the beautiful, which 
makes us feel as if we, too, were in the sunny South, “ where, 
basking in the sun, or reclining in the cool shade, half-intoxicated 
by the beauty which nature and art combine to fling around in 
careless profusion, one finds that mere existence is a pleasure.” 
He who has coasted the Mediterranean in a steamer of the Mes- 
ies in fine weather, will here live over again a pleasant past, 
hen he reads how ‘‘we progressed [from Marseilles to Messina] 
in a satisfactory and unaccountable manner,” though ‘the 
was never visible except at breakfast and dinner, 
no one was ever heard giving any orders, none of the men 
had the remotest idea of the names of any of the islands we 
, and the sole occupation of the sailors seemed to consist 
in making brooms out of birch-twigs and in washing stockings.” 
Nor will he fail to recognise old acquaintances, in genere at least, 
in the two young Belgian diplomatists, the Chevalier and the 
Count, “slender, doll-iike individuals,” with a knowledge of 
English which enabled one of them, when an unhappy 
Frenchman had to retire from breakfast, though the sea 
was like a mill-pond, to observe, ‘‘Ah, he is mountain! 
He is hill! In English you say hill, mountain! Is it not 
go?’ And then there was a Commissaire des Postes on 
board, who gave exact information about everything, only it 
turned out to be all quite wrong, and whose counterpart probably 
some of us have met. They land at Messina, and we have bright 
pictures of those common sights which never tire, but are always 
new,—the fiddler dancing to his own fiddle, while a ragged, sun- 
burnt archin, ‘‘ with one of those wonderfully sweet smiles which 
light up the countenances of the Italians like their own enchant- 
ing sunshine,” collects soldi; the black-eyed women in all the 
streets, leaning againstthe door-ways, knitting, idling, orgossiping ; 
‘bronzed men smoking and chattering ; chestnut-sellers entreating 
the bystanders to taste and sce if the rich brown chestnuts roast- 
ing in their pans were not truly ‘‘ buonissime ;” the Church of San 
Gregorio, with its exquisite mosaics inside, and its view from 
the terrace outside; ‘‘the town of Messina lies below, the 
Straits beyond, and at the other side of them rises the beautiful 
range of the Calabrian mountains, the distant ones capped with 
snow; Aspromonte is visible, rather to the left, and Scylla and 
Charybdis can just be descried in the distance,”—not quite 
accurate as to Charybdis, which is in the Straits themselves, but 
4 pretty picture, 

The authoress goes from Sicily to Malta, Naples, Rome, and 
Venice, everywhere gathering flowers. In the ‘Tyrol she has 
another of the little ‘‘scenes” which she describes with such quiet 
fun, and tells us how the man who drove them from Meran to the 
Botzen station took her for the lady’s-maid, because she sat 
on the coach-box ; how he made love to her in a very amusing 
manner, suggesting that she should recommend him as a courier 
to the “‘ excellencies,” if not admirals, inside the carriage, and 
the had to explain that, though “ excellencies,” they were not 
admirals, being all ladies, and an admiral being a lord who lived 
in a great ship ; and how he gallantly risked his character as a 
fast driver in order to lengthen the moments for enjoying the 
society of his fair companion. It was in these regions that Miss 
Osborne heard an English party vainly trying to make the waiter 
understand that they wanted hot water, and agreeing, in solemn 
conclave, that not kalt-wasser, but eis-wasser, would be 
the effective words. And she presently tells how she 





puzzled astonishment, ‘Ah, Madame, quand je serai fatiguée, je 


serai d’or!’” At Corfu, the beauties of the scenery, and the 
absurdities of the ‘odds and ends of humanity,” are described 
with much force; and there is an account of a certain Greek, 
named Spiridion, who made offers of marriage to all the young 
ladies of the party in succession, through the introduction, first, 
of an old German lady and then of an English officer, neither 
Greek, nor German, nor Englishman having any acquaintance 
with the ladies, beyond sitting at the same table d’héte, which 
is most ridiculous, but which we have not room to give at 
length. But as we are all talking about the Turks, the following 
may be acceptable to the unfortunate bondholder :—“ From all 
accounts, the present Sovereign is more than half-idiotic, and 
sunk in sloth and indolence. He has a mania for birds, and at 
one time would give almost any price for a rare specimen. In 
some ways, he seems faintly to resemble Caligula, though pro- 
bably never having heard of that Emperor, the Commander of 
the Faithful is, doubtless, guiltless of any ambition to rival the 
famous horse consul, in spite of his having testified his admiration 
of a favourite colt by conferring a decoration onit! Another bird 
of the gallinaceous race incurred the imperial displeasure, how, I 
am not aware, whether by crowing too loudly, or refusing to crow 
at all, whereupon he ordered the offender into imprisonment for 
several days.” 





THORNWELL ABBAS.* 

Tus clever book raises once more the difficult question as to the 
use of the supernatural in modern fiction. Within what limits is it 
fairly permissible to authors who aim at something higher than 
mere sensationalism? For the plot and interest of the story 
turn, and hang, on the fulfilment of the following prophecy of 
an old Scotch lady who has the gift of second-sight :— 

“* And sae, Grizzie, thour’t like to be wed ?’ she says to her niece.— 
‘ Wha said sae ?’ asks Lady Grizel.—‘ There’s mair ways o’ things comin’ 
into the mind than by sayin’,’ replies the aunt, “ Will I be a happy bride?” 
There’s ups and there’s doons in this warld,’ replies the prophetess, 
* but e’en noo I can see thy daughter's face. A rich English laird will 
come and wed her. Twa wee bairnies’ graves are being digged in the 
kirkyard; twa wee unchristened lassies she will lay under the snaw. 
And at length there is joy in the castle, for a braw lad-bairn comes; 
and strange, sad and strange is the lot that will befall him. Let him 
beware of the burn in the mead, and of St. Joseph’s thorn. But ah! the 
burn runs on, and the bonnie red berries’ grow on the thorn, and he is 
lying deaf and blind beside them.’” 
This is the prophecy. The Lady Grizel, to whom it is made, is 
at the opening of the book an old lady, who has lately come to live 
at Thornwell Abbas, a beautiful English place, belonging to Sir 
John Pike, whom her daughter has married. A party is gathered 
for the christening of the first boy. Already two infant daughters 
of Lady Pike's have died within a few days of their birth, in two 
successive winters, so that the prophecy is fulfilling itself step by 
step. Her daughter has wedded the rich English laird, and ‘ the twa 
wee bairnies’ graves” have been digged ‘‘ under the snaw,” and 
now the ‘‘ braw lad-bairn ” has come, and Lady Pike, his mother, is 
lying ill, unable to join the christening party. Lady Grizel is 
already brooding over the old prophecy. She accompanies her 
son-in-law and a party of guests in a drive to an old ruin in the 
grounds, where Sir John shows them the holy thorn, ‘‘ St. Joseph’s 
thorn,” as it is called, and a spring dedicated to the same saint, the 
patron of the old abbey. Here, then, is the very place, and tree, 
and burn, named in the prophecy of her old aunt, a generation back. 
That same night the rest of the party go to a ball, leaving Lady 
Grizel alone, nursing her grandchild, whose proper nurse has been 
called away home. There is another boy of the same age in the 
house, the child of a Mr. and Mrs. Sowerby, who are amongst the 
christening-guests ; the father a bookworm, the mother a gay, 
pleasant woman, bent on making her way in the world, and not 
familiar with her nursery or its little occupant. Lady Grizel 
nurses the child by a log fire, crooning over to him a birth-night 
song of seven verses, as to which there is a superstition that if re- 
peated again and again by a log fire, the child's life will be pro- 
longed to the decade in which the log burns itself out. The log 
tumbles and goes out, just as she finishes the second verse. 
Here the story breaks off abruptly, but the experienced novel- 
reader, of course, sees at once that the children are changed, the 
old Scotch woman hoping thus to avert the fate of early death 
from her own grandchild. 

We regret to have to disclose the secret of the book, but there 





once heard a little Englishwoman, who was pointing out 
& portrait to a French lady, asking, ‘‘ Croyez-vous que c’est | 
comme?” Andon another occasion, an acquaintance observed | 
to an Italian lady, ‘‘ whose politeness could hardly conceal her | 


| 
* Twelve Months in Southern Europe. By Edith Osborne (Mrs. Blake). With | 
Dlustrations by the Author. London: Chapman and Hall. | 





is no criticising it without doing so, and the criticism we have to 
make is, that such a use of the supernatural as this is bad in art, 
because untrue to fact. There are, no doubt, many well authen- 
ticated instances of second-sight, but none we have ever met with 








* Thornwell Abbas. By Grant Lloyd. London: Sampson Low. 1876. 
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at all like this. The prophecy here specifies minute details of 
events which will happen to an unborn person and her children, in 
places the precise names of which are given, though the localities are 
utterly unknown to the speaker. Now, even if there were precedent 
for any such power of second-sight as this, it is bad art to use it. 
The effect would have been much more striking if the events foretold 
had been left in decent shadow, as, for instance, in Guy Manner- 
ing. There the old prophecy is vague, and only names a locality 
with which the seer is familiar. Wrong is to be made right,— 
“ When Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might, 
Shall meet on Elangowan’s height.” 

When young Mr. Vanbeest Brown comes back to his birthplace, 
perfectly unconscious that he is a Bertram, and meets 
Gibbie Glossin before the old tower, we feel that the pro- 
phecy is about to be fulfilled in a manner which does not draw 
too largely on our credulity. It would have been quite otherwise, 
had Sir Walter represented the old rhyme as the work of an 
Englishman or other foreigner, who had never heard the name of 
Elangowan or of Bertram, in connection with it. We must also 
take objection to the use which is made in this book of the “ ban 
upon all Church property,” as Mr. Hooker, the vicar, calls it. No 
eldest son, we are told, has ever succeeded his father at Thornwell 
Abbas since Henry VIII. gave the lands to the Pike of that day. 
Now surely this ‘‘ban ” ought to be played out by this time amongst 
our novelists. It has been-worn thread-bare, and deserves some 
repose. Besides, the tradition is supported by very slipshod 
evidence, even in particular cases, and as a general rule, has been 
disproved beyond all question. The Russells, Cavendishes, and 
Cecils are neither dead nor poverty-stricken. Moreover, the story 
would have stood well enough without it. 

But though we object to the author’s treatment of the super- 
natural, and to the use he makes of the ‘‘ban on Church pro- 
perty,” Thornwell Abbas is above the common run of novels. In 
the first place, there is nothing in it which offends against good- 
taste in any way. It is the work of a scholar and a gentleman. 
Then the conversations are almost without exception bright and 
natural, and the characters are distinct individuals, sketched in 
somewhat slightly, no doubt, but still with a firm hand. The 
contrast between the two boys is well maintained, and the baronet 
and vicar, the studious literary man, the London man of the 
world, and the old, used-up, village labourer on the brink of the 
workhouse, are none of them lay-figures. But the author is certainly 
strongest in his women; all are good, but they, again, are only 
outlines, with the exception, perhaps, of Mrs. Sowerby, who is 
painted in some detail,—a woman clever, graceful, superficially 
sympathetic, not wanting in good impulses, but wholly wanting in 
genuine sincerity and principle. She is the daughter of a Con- 
tinental chaplain and a poor Hungarian governess, and is starting 
as an actress at Brussels, when she comes across and marries the 
editor of the Black and Blue Review, a distinguished but prosy 
literary man, whose house she makes fashionable. Her gradual 
deterioration, from success in her profession of flattering and 
getting on, till, after the loss of her husband, she takes to borrowing 
money of her supposed son for her amusements on the continent, 
and ends by marrying Mr. Jethro Ditcher, a rich American, whom 
she meets at a table dhéte, is a sketch drawn with much skill and 
care. 

More than a sketch we cannot call it, and indeed the whole 
book has this character, which makes it somewhat difficult to form 
a judgment as to the author’s place asa novelist. ‘There are traces 
in the book of keen insight and power of analysis, but they may 
be either indications of reserved strength, of what the writer could 
do if he cared to do it, or of want of strength to work out rich | 
veins, of whose existence he makes us conscious, without being 
able to do more for us than just to give us a glimpse of them. If 


not scruple, we see, to leave out a couplet or #0, when it glam 
them. Perhaps the effect of the original is not always 

by the omission, but these exercises have their chief value jn the 
mastery over two languages which they exhibit, and where is the 
mastery, if you are to leave out what refuses to come easily into your 
verse? It is our belief that everything, or, to be moderate and 
within the truth, almost everything, will yield to labour, if the labour 
be only long enough and hard enough. Sometimes, we allow, 

able freedom may be not only excused, but praised,—witnegs the very 
elegant poom which Mr. Brodribb has built on Ovid's « Annule, for 
mos digitum vincture puellw” (“ Amores,” ii. 15), including, ag it 
does, much of the grace and excluding the coarseness of the o 

We can afford space but for one specimen, the “ Passer delicia meg 


puellz ”:— 
“ Bird that my darling loves to play with, 

Loves to nurse on her bosom white,— 

Loves to tease thee, loves to give thee her 
Delicate finger-tip to bite ; 

When she is sighing in my absence, 
Thou canet comfort her, playing near ; 

Till love's fever abate and leave her, 
Thou art near to make her cheer. 


How I long for thee, in my loneliness! 
Yea, I yearn asthe blest princess 

Yearned for the golden fruit that fated her, 
Scornful maid, to a bridal dress.” 


The One Fair Woman. By Joaquin Miller. 3 vols. (Obapmanana 
Hall.)—This is a very strange book. It reminds us, in a way, of Hans 
Andersen’s ‘‘Improvisatore.” Its greatest charm, indeed, lies inthe 
same quality which is characteristic of Andersen’s work. Mr, Joaquin 
Miller has come to Italy as the Danish poet came, and has been simply 
carried away by the overpowering charm of its climate, its scenery, it, 
life. Nothing could be more interesting and delightful, in this 
than the One Fair Woman. But as a tale, to tell the truth, it is naught, 
“The Fair Woman” herself is a very colourless personage, whose 
even we have almost to take for granted, and who has no other char 
acteristics to speak of. Then there is another “ fair woman,” of whom 
we hear a great deal more than we do of the real one, but who is as unintel- 
ligible as the other is indistinct. In one scene, indeed, where the hero, 
in his chivalrous resolve to help the woman whom he does not care about, 
runs serious risks of offending the woman whom he loves, there isa 
glimpse of power which gives us the hope that the author may do 
something much better than this. As the book stands, it indicatesa 
curious lack in the author of the sense of the fitness of things. Ibis 
simply astonishing to find four pages given to the old story of 
“Est, Est”—told, too, as we have nover seen it told before of 
a Pope—and still more surprising to find another four pages 
given to an adaptation of the hackneyed scene in The Critic, where 
the characters go off repeating, with varied emphasis, the same ling, 
Then, again, thore is that annoying trick, caught from Charles Dickens, 
of endlessly repeating some little peculiarity of manner. How often 
does Mrs. Wopsus, wife of a great railway magnate in the West, whose 
face is seamed with miniatures of her husband’s railway-lines, “ senda 
little express train of shining tears down one of her numerous railroad- 
lines, till it collides against a pleasant smile at the corner of her month!” 
One thing we must say, that Mr. Joaquin Miller is not very happyin 
describing England. Witness what he says about the drive im Hyde 
Park. Did he ever see “the poor stand fifty deep” looking at the 
carriages? There is no place in London where you would see sodew 
poor. 

Cookery for Invalids. By Mary Hooper. (Henry S. King and Co)— 
This age certainly believes in “‘ kitchen-physic.” The faith is at least 
as rational as any that it displaces, and beyond question, more com- 
fortable. Miss Hooper is justly severe on the “ slops ” with which the 
appetite of sick people is satisfied or wearied, and she indicates a 
proper preference for the careful preparations of the kitchen over the 
artificial essences which are often made to supply their place. Miss 
Hooper does not limit her book to the wants of invalids. She hass 
thought for the unhappy dyspeptics, victims of the hurry and crowding 
of modern life. They will be rejoiced to hear—for one of the chief 
troubler of their life is the monotony of the diet to which they are con- 
demned—that “ careful cookery will render almost any edible substance 
fit for feeble digestions.” Miss Hooper gives a most delightful variety 





the former be the case, novel-readers may look for some fine work 
from Mr. Grant Lloyd in the future ; if the latter, he is scarcely 
likely to improve on Thornwell Abbas, for to produce the book he has | 
skimmed the cream off a wide surface of his mind and experience, | 
and it must take time and careful tending to allow it to rise in 
sufficient quantity and quality to give off another as good. | 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——. 

Lays from Latin Lyrics. By F. H. Hummel and A. A. Brodribb. | 
(Longmans.)—This is a yolume of translations, or rather, we should 
say, of paraphrases, executed with taste and feeling, and altogether | 
quite creditable productions of a leisure that loves to amuse itself with | 
the Classics. Our own taste is for something more exact in the way of 
versions from another language. Messrs. Hummel and Brodribb do 


of dishes, and pledges her own experience for their wholesome quality. 
Then she reserves some of her pages for children. Altogether, her book 
is one of the most useful kind. 

The Religion of our Literature. By George McCrie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. McCrie holds that “ a Calvinistic poet” is the “ great 
desideratum of the age.” And he tells us what this poet is todo, “The 
Cross, Calvinistically viewed, where the surety-Saviour hangs to deliver 


'us from the wrath to come, is a sublime cliff, whence the eagle- 
| imagination will, some day or other, take its flight which is destined 
'to soar to the highest heaven of song.” By the standard thus set up, 
| he tries some of the chief writers of this century, devoting most of his 


space to Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, and Longfellow, but also giving 
us “ criticisms upon the theology of George Eliot, George Macdonald, and 
Robertson, of Brighton.” That these writers fall very far short of Mr. 
McCrie’s orthodoxy need hardly be said. Indeed, even Mr. Longfellow, 
for whom, as he says, “he has ventured to throw down the gauntlet, a8 
the truest poet of the age,” does not satisfy him theologically. “He 
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idered as an Evangelical, in the sense of a Oalvinistic, 

exanit be ont which Mr. Longfellow will, no doubt, accept. Mr. 
1, book is a curious mixture of theological and literary criticism. 
gould take us too long to examine his method in detail, but wo may 
. 9 passage which may serve as an example both of his divinity 
eed taste :—“ Although the vindication of justice by God the 
= in subjecting His Son to death, was in itself a glorious act, the 
transection roquired (if it were to be divested of a revolting character) 
to be managed esthetically, or with a certain regard to appearances.” 
the reader want any more? The Atonement managed “ sstheti- 
and with regard to appearances,” and the man who can write 
t only to be a theological critic, a function which, as a 
discharges by the light of nature, but as an arbiter 


Does 
cally 
that sets up no 
Sootehman, he 


of taste. , 
One in a Crowd. By Isabella Walker. 2 vols. (Charing-Cross 


Publishing Company.)—These two volumes have the merit of being 
the very slenderest that we have ever seen. And as the volume, so 
the matter. We may apply Ovid’s words, “Lapis exiguus par sibi 
carmen habet.” A young musician loves, and of course loves un- 
happily, # maiden of high birth. This story is told with some fine- 
qriting, more fine indeed than correct :—“ Even so is [sic] wrecked 
haman longings, desires, strivings, aspirations after the impossible, the 
anattainable. When man, young, strong, confidant [sic] casts his frail 
oracle, self, on the stream of life,” &c. 

Scuoot Booxs.—Primer of Geometry, by Francis Cuthbertson, M.A., 
LLD. (Blackwood and Sons.) The difficulties which lie at the com- 
mencement of Euclid deter many of the lower forms from the study of 
geometry, and so long as the University Local and other public ex- 
minors base their questions on his method, such books as Mr. Wil- 
gon’s “Introduction to Modern Geometry” will find no place in our 
gchools. This is an attempt to render Euclid easier by the omission of 
the more difficult theorems. It offers, in many cases, simpler and more 
easily understood proofs than the larger text-book, and the definitions 
gome as they are required, instead of burdening the student’s mind at 
the first with an undigested mass of geometric truths. In this way 
Mr. Cuthbertson includes the principal propositions of the first four 
books, and when these have been thoroughly mastered, the rest will be 
easy of attainment. The selection is most judicious, and we believe 
the plan will be successful. Proposition vi. of the third book seems to us 
superfluous, it might have been made a corollary to Proposition iv.—— 
Wood’s Algebra, by Thomas Lund, B.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
This, the seventeenth edition, has undergone considerable alteration 
and improvement. It was originally intended for University stu- 
dents, but as school teaching is taking the place of University work 
in this subject, the present form is an adaptation to modern require- 
ments. The principal changes are a simplification of the earlier portions, 
the embodiment of the easy exercises in the text, the removal of obso- 
lete matter and too difficult propositions, and the addition of a series 
of examination-papers given at recent University examinations. 
Principles of Algebra, by Rev. J. H. Robson, M.A. (Chapman and 
Hill.) The intention of the author is to provide for those preparing 
for examination clear. proofs of the ordinary algebraical theorems, 
without the elaborate discussions on subtle points with which the larger 
works are encumbered. We have no doubt such students will find it 
useful for revision, and it will be of some service as a text-book to 
teachers —— The Scholar’s Algebra, by Lewis Hensley, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) An admirable introduction to the study of algebra, and one 
which deserves to be widely known. Most of the now-used works are 
either too abstruse at the commencement, or too simple throughout. 
We never remember to have seen a moro interesting way of dealing 
with the elements of the science than the one Mr. Hensley has employed 
here, especially with reference to the sign minus. The arrangementalso 
is new. Ratio, proportion, and variation may bo easily taught after 
fractions, and are placed there. The collection of examples in simplo 
equations is particularly fall and useful, and the book contains all that 
an ordinary student requires. Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, by 
Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B.A. (Longmans.) A second edition of a work 
which has attained considerable popularity among candidates for ex- 
aminations, especially the London Matriculation, for its clearness and 
comprehensiveness. It can be confidently recommended for its trust- 
worthiness in dotail and the excellent examples which accompany it. 
— Kinematics and Kinetics, by E. J. Gross, M.A. (Rivingtons and Co.) 
A treatise containing such par!s of dynamics as may be treated without 

analytical geometry and the differential calculus. It contains all the 
dynamics required from candidates for Honours in the first three days 
ofthe Mathematical Tripos. 








[*,* Tho author of the novel “ All Round the World ; or, What's the 


Object ?” by Frank Foster, appears to suppose that an imputation on 
his personal morality was intended by our notice of last week. As we 
imagine ‘ Frank Foster’ to be a nom de plume, and have not tho slightest 
guess, if it be so, as to the name behind the nom de plume, this could 
not have been, and was not, our intention. We merely wished to 
imply that the morality of certain passages of the book appeared to us 
of a very questionable kind, and that some of the descriptions were of 
a coarse character. Beyond that, we had no right to express any 
opinion on the morality involved, and did not intend to express any.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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National Social Seience Association ; Transactions for 1875, 8vo...(Longmans) 12/0 
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Nonconformist Diurnal, Scriptural Exercises, &c., 12mo (Snow & Co.) 6 
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Pagan Child and other Stories, by Bret Harte, 12mo ..... (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Palmer (Ray), Poetical Works, complete editien, cr 8V0 ...........0.+ (Dickinson) 4/6 
Parley (Peter), Balloon Travels of Robert Merry, 12mo ...(J. Blackwood & Oo.) 2/6 
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Pinto (Erasmus), Ye Outside Fools! cr 8yo (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Prince Charlie, the Young Chevalier, by M. Jones, 12mo (J. Blackwood & Co.) 3/6 


Reynolds (I. L.), English Grammar, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
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HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 

from Nine till Seven. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 











RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN. 


LFRACOMBE 
Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointment 
Room 


HE Late EMILE LESSORE.—In an- 

nouncing the death of this eminent Keramic Artist, 
Mr. Mortlock begs to state that he has made arra 
ments with Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons for 
the exhibition of the Works painted on Queen's Ware 
which they have reserved during Mr. Lessore's con- 
nection with the Firm. The whole are now on view at 
the Galleries, 31 Orchard Street. Catalogues, price 





HOTEL— 








OOLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Ouisine. 250 8. | 6d, may be obtained at the Galleries; or at Messrs. 
EXHITION will OPEN on MONDAY next, May Ist. ble d'héte daily. oa . Wedgwood's, Etruria, Staffordshire. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLPS, Secretary. Tariff on app to ger, Tif , North 


Devon. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


BELGRAVIA FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS, 

JtmetT. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. With an Illus- 
tration by Valentine Bromley. Chap. 1. Sotherne 
Court. p. 2. Mrs. Blair's First Move; Chap. 3, The 
Travers Family. 

WHAT HAS BecoME OF LoRD CAMELFORD's Bopy? By 
Charles Reade. 

Tue LAST ORACLE (A.D. 361). By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

Miss CUSHMAN a Remihiscgnce. , By Cuthbert Bede. 

MAy-DAy IN MERRY ENGLAND. 

‘WOMAN'S PLACE IN NATURE AND SOCIETY. By Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. 

WHAT CHANCED BY THE MILL. By B. Montgomerie 
we. With an Illustration by RB. P. Leitch, 

WILitAM BLAKE. By J. Comyns Carr. 

SCOTCHING A SNARE. By Stephen J. McKenna. With 
an Illustration by J. Mahoney. Chap. 1. The Lady 
and the Scoundrel. Chap. 2. Coining Money. Chap. 
3. Roman Punch. 

LORD MACAULAY. By T. H.S. Escott. 

JOsHUA HaAGGARD’s DAUGHTER. By M. E. Braddon. 
With an Illustration by H. French, Chap. 13. I lean 
upon thee, dear, without alarm. Ohap. 14. Trop 
belle pour moi, voila mon trépas. Chap. 15. A Family 
Picture. Chap. 16. Cynthia tries to be useful. 

ALL For LOVE. By Joseph Knight. 





Crown 8yo, carefully pone on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s each. 


THE 


PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Mostly lllustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du 

Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry 

Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. 
Mahoney, and others. 


Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN inWHITE. MAN and WIFE. 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. 


BASIL. MISS or MRS.? 

The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN 
QUEEN of HEARTS. The FROZEN DEEP. 
The MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE and SEEK. The LAW & the LADY. 


E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine 8S. Macquoid.—The EVILEYE. 
Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
Florence Marryat.—OPEN! SESAME! 
Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 


James Payn.—The BEST of HUSBANDS. 
WALTER'S WORD. 


John Saunders.—GUY WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
BOUND to the WHEEL, 


Authors of ‘“‘Gideon’s Rock.”’ 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope.—The WAY WE LIVE NOW, 
T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. ~— 
Guile Unite Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 


5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a 


Story. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. PUCK; hisVicissitudes, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. Adventures, &, 


TRICOTRIN. A BOG of FLANDERS. 
CEOCIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE. 

MAINE'S GAGE. TWO LITTLE 
HELD in BONDAGE. WOODEN SHOES: a 
SIGNA. Sketch. 





Popular Series of 7s 6d Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SOHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ANTED. — A Superior FRENOW 
GOVERNESS (a Puen in a aoe 

School in the North of London. Address “Bo.” 
Office, Hill Street, Upper Clapton. ©,” Post 





O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one or 

two more Weekly Olass-lessons in English Language 
and Literature, Reading, and Composition.—143 King 
Henry's Road, N.W. 


DUCATION at the SEASIDE.—An 
OXFORD GRADUATE receives a limited 
number of PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
&c.—Address, “©. OC. ©.,” Dorman’s Library, St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea. 


RENCH or GERMAN.—Monsieur E. 
GOEGG, B.A., of Geneva (a son of Armand Goegg, 
formerly Minister of State in Baden- 
engagement as Teacher either at a School, College, or 
in Private Family. Address, care of HODGSON 
PRATT, Esq.,8 Lancaster Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES B1G4, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH Newton, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May 2nd. 


OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 

receives BOYS into her house between the ages of 

six and thirteen. In addition to the usual course of 

instruction, lessons are given in Class-singing, Draw- 

ing, Drilling, and Carpentry. The ensuing term will 
begin on MAY 3. 

Bingfield, Albert Road. 


OMPANION PUPIL.—WANTED, 
by a Cambridge Graduate and University Prize- 

man, a COMPANION PUPIL to a Boy of Seventeen, 
preparing for University Matriculation. References: 
Sir Harry Verney. Bart., Claydon House, Bucks; Mr. 
Charles Smith, Tutor, of Sid. Coll., Cambridge.— 
Address, the Rev, CHARLES W. STUBBS, Granboro’ 


Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
OVER COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 
A liberal education, by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees, from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Board in the Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 
The College will REOPEN on May 9. 
Appiy to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOOKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


Bee SCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 
The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

Arey. to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 
The next Term begins May 8. 


DUCATIONAL LECTURES to 
LADIES.—St. JOHN'S WOOD. 
The following Classes will be held in St. Mark's 
School, Violet Hill, Hamilton Terrace :— 
ELEMENTARY BOTANY CLASS, under Alfred 
W. Bennett, M.A., F.L.S. Saturdays, from May 6th, 
at ll am. Fee, £1 1s; Teachers, 10s 6d for Ten 
Lessons. 
HARMONY CLASS, under Dr. Bridge, Organist of 
Westminster Abbey. Wednesdays, from April 26th, 
at 11.45; commencing with “ Chords of the Seventh,” 
in Banister’s Music. Fee, £1 58; Teachers, 12s 6d for 


























Advertising, its History. Fac-similes, and Plates. 
Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Portrait and Facs. 
Bechstein’s Pretty as Seven. Richter’s 98 Pictures. 
B i e D ‘on. Stothard's Steel Plates. 
Bret Harte’s Select Works in Prose and Poetry. Illus. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
Byron's Life and Letters. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. 
Clubs and Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustons. 
Colman’s Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. Illustrated. 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates. 2 vols. 
COussans's Hand-book of Heraldry. 350 Dlustrations. 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities (Timbs). 50 Ills. 
Englishman's House. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
Golden Treasury of Thought. 
Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
Greenwood's Wilds of London. Concanen's Plates. 
Grimm's Popular Stories. Cruikshank's Plates. Gilt. 
Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. Steel Plates. 
Hood's Choice Works, including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. Port., Memoir, and 250 Illustrations. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works. Ports.& Fac-simile. 
Life in London. By Pierce Egan and Cruikshank. 
Longfellow's Prose Works. Lllustd. by Val. Bromley. 
Longfellow's Poetical Works. Numerous Illustrations. 
Mark Twain's Choice Works. Port. and Illustrations. 
Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. 
Planchés Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Iilu- tns. and Plates. 
Poe's Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. 
Rabelais, with Doré’s wonderful Lilustrations. 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
Signboards—Their History. Numerous Illustrations. 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 
140 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, 
Memoir, and Illustrations. 
Syntax's Three Tours. Rowlandson's 83 Col. Plates. 
Theodore Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 
Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 50 Illusts. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler (Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Edition). With 61 Plate Illustrations. 
Wright's History of the Georges. Fairholt’s Plates. 
Wright's History of Caricature and of the Grotesque. 
Fairholt's Illustrations. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Ten Lessons. 

EVENING CLASSES for GOVERNESSES, under 
Mr. Sheil, Master of the Westminster Choir School, 
on Tuesday Evenings, from May 2nd. Arithmetic, 
7 o'clock; Grammar, 8 o'clock. These Classes will 
assist Candidates in preparing for the Higher Local 
Cambridge Examinations. They are open to girls 
over sixteen, preparing to be teachers, or engaged in 
teaching. Fee, 5s for Ten Lessons. 

For further particulars apply to Miss HART, 86 
Hamilton Terrace, N.W.; or Miss VERNON, 59 Carl- 


ton Hill, N.W. _ a 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 
~~ NEXT TERM will begin on Wednesday, May 
rd. 





2) 

The School was instituted ten years ago in the hope 
of supplying a good education to boys unable to attend 
Public Schools. The course of instruction is much 
the same as that pursued in University College School, 


London. 

MASTERS. 

Classics—F’. W. Levander, F.R A.S., Managing Master, 
and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy—John 
Bridge, M.A. Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of London. 

Chemistry—F. S. rff, M.A. Ch. Coll. Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography—F. W. Levander, 

-R.A.S , and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

French—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in Uni- 
versity College School. 

German—F. Althaus, Ph D., Professor of German in 
University College, London. 

Writing—C. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School. 

Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in 
University College School. 

Gymnastics—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

Music—Fenciog—Dancing. 
Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 

Squire and Miss Case. 


en), desires4 his disposal.— Apply 


OLD IRIS 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on 7 ion to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and ©O., Royal Irish 

Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 

ings, Strand, W.C. 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7# 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free.. 


ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Tottenham 

Head Master—ARTHUR R. sasha ¥ 
Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 a year. g Lona, 
Examination in July. For information @pply as above, 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOT 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, he. M4 — 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science recei heir 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics, = 


ARTNER.—WANTED, in an Bata. 
lished Business, connected with the Building” 
Contracting, and other Trades. Must haye capital ab 
ADAMSON, COLLIER, ind 00, 65 Menno Sun 
SON, an ., 65 
London, E.O. _ 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The B 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the Ist and RE. 
OPENED on the 8th of MAY, 1876. Visitors cannot 
be mee oi to the 7th of MAY, 
a “ ONES, Principal Librarian 
British Museum, April 25, 1876. aie 


Fa nn — 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St, James's 
Square.—The THIRTY - FIFTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held in 
the Ground-floor Room on TUES DAY, Ma 23, at F 
o'clock p.m., the Right Hon. W. E. GLA 
MP, in the chair —By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
_ April 27,1876. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
rPHE SEVENTY-FIRST GENERAL 
MEETING of this SOCIETY will be hela on 
MONDAY, May 8th, 1876, at the COLLEGE, Stockwel} 
Road, 8.W. : . 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Honourable 
the EARL RUSSELL, K.G., or the Right Hon. W. E, 
es M.P., at . a0 ete. 
here will be an Exhibition of. Kinder, occu. 
Schools map 











tions at 10a.m. The Mixed and Infant 

inspected from 10 a.m. to noon. The New 

will be opened by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYoR 
atllam. The College may be viewed after 2.30 p.m. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the 
Society's House, Borough Road, 8.E. . 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary, 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans, 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place is 
Willis's Rooms on SATURDAY, May 13th, at Six 
o'clock, his Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK in 
the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 


ledged by 
JOHN EVERETT Fn ana R.A. Honorary 
ti 


ecretary. 
FREDERICK W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 24 Old Bond 
Street, W. 
Dioner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET eee TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 

spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly me, and more whole- 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 





seal, sink label, and cork branded 


“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
WHISKEY is recommended by the 


tilleries, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MALN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the a being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. 


HITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; 


free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

fe, for VABIOOSE VEINS, and all cases ae 
the 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


London. 
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The FORTN IGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 

HOD WITH THE PUBLICANS. By J. Chamberlain. 
btn exo ForsiGN RSLATIONS. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By essor Jevons, F.R.S. 

RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION Act. By Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth. 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. (Conclusion.) By George Henry Lewes. 
ENGLIsH POLITICAL Economy. II. Walter ieee 
yous RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. By the Edi 

DE MAINTENON. (Conclusion.) By J.C O. Morison. 
A ‘WorDs ON THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. By James Bryce. 
OME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
Ina WINTER CITY. By Ovuma. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
T= ART JOURNAL Sor MAY (price 2s 6d) contains the 








ollowing :— 
cna ENGRAVINGS. 
I. THE SONNET. After W. aaa R.A. 


Il. OPHELIA. After J. BERTRA 
Ill. THE BEGGAR. After Sir E. ‘Lamsenna. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Stadies and Sketches by Sir Edwin} Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition. 


Jandseer, B.A. Lilustrated. Bric-aBrac at Florence. By J. J. Jarves. 
The Shrine of St. Manchan.  By| Disease Literature and Art. 
Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. | Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhi- 


‘The of English Women. Chap.| bition. Illustrated. 
4% By Walter Thornbury. Illustrated.| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
of National Art Idiosyncrasy. Reviews, &c., &c. 


London: VIRTUE and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 








MA Y. 


Literary Impostures, Concealments, and 
Mysteries. 


ys 
Old Times and New. By W.C. 
Artificial Stone. 

An Eventful Voyage. In Two Chapters. 
Nest-building Fishes. 





Story of the Herschels. By W. Chambers. 
Meat and Drink. 

Nomber 25 in Our Square. 

A Lr a Japanese Silver Mine. 


Gomes of the London Poor. Match-making in Roscommon. 
My Friend of the Thousand Islands. A Peculiar People. 
Changes in Land and Water. May. 

Flowers. Who Owns the North Pole? 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
A Word about “ The Draw.” 


ig 


Animal Powers of Offence and Defence. 





p a ony! — Four Poetical Pieces. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. 
By JAMES PaYN. Chapters 18-22. 
Price 1s. 
HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA. New Edition. Part XIX. 
Price 1s. 


—. CYCLOPZDIA of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. New Edition. Part IIL 


ae MAY NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED 
AG QOMMENCES « NEW VOLUME, and contains upwards of 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. 
ion ER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 

Portraiture of William Penn. Wedding at Ogden Farm. 
ty i'w apa Be seen 

ow we -k-sp-r-"s tionary Letters. 

Name? Pe ap my in Co-operation. 
Phill ip Nolan's Friends. The Two Gi Geestags. 

‘8 e Two 

The Visionary Face. My Birthright. 
Gabriel 7 Py Fh of Time. 
“If Love and Life were One.” 
Bowdoin College. Frome a and Society. 
The De Foe Famil ta America. ture and 
Hearing with the The World's Work. 
John Gutenberg. Bric-a-Brac. 





OONTRIBUTORS.—Bret Harte, Frank M. Etti eg eg - Epesten, 
E. E. Hale, Paul H. Hayne, John G. Saxe, omas Packard, 
Ireland, James Richardson, me L. De Vine, @ A. zo E. Waring, jun., 
L. bY 5 ty Vance Cheney, C. Barnard, Anne T. Frowells, Bayard Taylor, 


Mrs. 8S. 
SCRIBNER for MAY commences a New Volume. 
SCRIBNER for MAY contains 50 high-class Illustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





wo ae Ta cans mee ts a 
Price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. 

St NICHOLAS; — ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 

GIRLS and BOYS. 


ST. NICHOLAS, for MAY, containe the First Part of a Serial Story Soy yt 8. 
Aldrich, The Cat and the Countess—A r, by Mra. a oe my bad Windsor 
Castle"—The Third Article of the “Tal with Girls 
Article, entitled “ A Frog and his Neighbours "—And numerous any 
all fully illustrated. 

“There is no mown | oe the young that can be said to equal this choice 
production."—Literary W. 

Senamnak » ll and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


HE CAT and the COUNTESS. Translated by T. B. 
Aldrich, Author of “Story of a Bad Boy.” Profusely Illustrated with 
Spirited Silhouettes by Hopkins.”"—See 


ST. NICHOLAS, for MAY. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Strand. 








Just published, 8vo, 6d. 
o ALONE, in git: § HEART and on EVERY 


Bya a .. .. Tory. 





W. and R. CuAmpsrs, London and Edinburgh. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





* ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
ees° = . mx. I lens a Pee ¥e {SSUED ‘upon Adelaide'cnd the principal towns ia 
. Painoe ov ——_ “ Ex ly useful.” —Standard. South th Australia. opie yet ~y collected. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, 
PATENT BOX 

llustrated Catalogue post 


Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, | Money received on 


on deposit 
the Oiices, 54 Old Broad Stree 
but ask for STONE'S WILLIAM PURDY. General Manager. 


free. W SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE 








WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@aTe HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Is greatly superior to 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, = Ney vw & a pleasing fragrance O*F MILLION STERLING has 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, £ UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.0. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
The entire net Premiums invested in Government 


Securities, in trust for Policyholders. 
F. BA W, Managing Director. 


any Tooth Powder 





been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJUBIES, 


Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, b 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 





STEEL PENS. 


H™. & SON, 195, 
TENE 





Parp-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Annua! 000. 


Income, ag 
196, 197, 198, TOT- Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
AM-COURT ROAD. The Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

















SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE only House in London exclu nein 
—— Sih nivel for BEDSTEADS, BED’ | 64 OORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

’ LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
UAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. FURNITURE. hes — 
n EAL & SON. AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ested Assets a ray yr £5,441,545 

0 ag AFD ceereere oeee 

BROWN AND POLSON’S | | peepsersapnee come ter the past year. ceccceceese eccecceres: owe 498,616 
EDDING. Amount paid on Death to Decem « 10,743,164 
‘J ae, rmx allotted oe the five eun.nes 
CORN FLOUR EDROOM FURNITURE. | aggregate Reversionary Boduses hi alias 
di Com - 

BA DOMESTIO REQUISITE | JF PEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th | iain) aro abot & par cot gu the Sanne ome. 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- | arrenTion is lly called to the New (RE- 


OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The long and 

trying winters in this variable climate ~ bay the 
foundations of health in the strongest constitutio: 

end prepare the way for the inroads of disease 





195, 196, 197, 198, TO! 
LONDON, W. 


aes. with prices, sent free | yiggp AND REDUCED) Rares oF Premium recently 


it on application to 


by the Offi 
ENPAM COURT ROAD, | “{ppted By the Onice. 


Rates for Youn@ Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | ,,Formsot Proposal, 4c. will be seat on application 





and premature decay, and the results fre- Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
quently show themselves when the advent of | i782, Prompt and liberal Loss Setslomente, Insur- I VER TONIC. 
Sie cotiety leas neenias Tas nena Eemeure | Snet® etoeted in OB pares of Oe rere ae LOVELL, L, RONSS ond WSS 

int mm tS) e ni umours 
Thich Infect the frame can be readily cast out by the Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD rentoratne a sr => ntmolaing, —— 


use of these well-known and long Y cotsemed 
They address themselves directly to the oe 
Promote and perfect the assimilation of the food, and 
thus effect permanent and life-long good. . They| 1807.— 
a the blood, te disordered at the 
4 circulation, and by so doing, reinstate | post free. 
weak, or unsound health. 








JAGLE INSU RAN CE COMPAN e great 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established — 
tuses, and Forms may be had and 4s 


Prospec i 
or from any of the Company's Agents, Chemist or of at WELOE W ‘ 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary gnd Secretary. Propri Dandelion 


strengthening properties, has 
larity. 1¢ proves invaluable in peostration, 
, tad and all liver affections 

4s 6d per bottle, to be “had of all 
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Just published, 8vo, price 1s 6d. 

EV.Dr. J. MARTINEAU.—MODERN 
MATERIALISM: its ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THEOLOGY. A ——- and Defence. (From the 
wor Review.) By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., 


In 2 vols. crown Svo, with Portrait, 21s. 


LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGR, 

Regius Professor of Modern History in Queen's College, D. 

oa WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

“Pfofessor Yonge'’s ‘Life of Marie Antoinette’ |} Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

supplies in a most attractive and readable shape all Edinburgh. 


the latest information respecting this unfortunate | 37, 
Queen.”—Church Quarterly. Price 7s 6d, now ready, small quarto, cloth extra, gilt 


“ Fall of interest from first to last."—Graphic. POEMS of the MONTHS. By M. A. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. Bangs. The Etchings by W. Baines. 
eerie . “In this beautiful volume artistic inspiration is 


HE NEW NOVELS allied to poetical grace, with an originality of effect 
T | that cannot be too ag Pg pay of the World. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude D® Seam vetoes, Jn 





1 
é ; WATTS ASTHMA. 
ee a. A Treatise on the cee Seoseniaa Method of 
A Fight with Fortune. 


By Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
MorTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. Square, London. ¢ 
“Mr. Collins is very much himself in ‘ A Fight with | London: Mircnett & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Fortune.’ There is no lack of pretty idyllic pictures; >a. eA a on ne 
there are plenty of smart sayings.”—Athenewum. — HE Q UARTER LY REVIE W, 
No. 282, is NOW PUBLISHED. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 1. GREEN’s History op can eae PEOPLE. 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 8 vols. 2. Simm WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
“Mrs. Randolph writes agreeably, and contrives to | 3, PLarg AND PLATE-BUYERS. 
interest us."—Apectator. 4. TAINE ON THE OLD R“GIME IN FRANCE. 
*1: ‘ 5. KASGAR, PAMIR, AND TIBRY. 
Ersilia. By the Author of My 6. THE Keppets: LorD ALBEMARLE. 
LittLe LADY.” SECOND EDITION, 8 vols. vi wenn ey ~) | eusae 
‘A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia isa) 9° Gata tunoyiteus 
character of much beauty, and her story holds the | “",« Nos 979 “na 980 “(louie Vol. 140) contains 
reader with an unrelaxing interest."—Speciator. the General Index ‘to Volumes 122 to 139 of the 


Guardian and Lover. By Mrs, |°"’ Sony's 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 7 


“A decidedly good novel.”— Academy. 


rN HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


No. 292, APRIL, is just published, 
Author of “ Dolores,” &¢c. 3 vols. 


CONTENTS. 
“ Diana tells her story well.”"—A/henwum. 











fr > go8ep 


Sanna 














By James 





CONNOP THIRLWALL, BisHOP oF St. DAVID's. 
RECENT SCOTTISH NOVELS. 
RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY LOSSES. 
Lorp MAYo's INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
LINDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT 
The Manchester Man. By Mrs. NDBAY ON 
G. L. BANKS. 3 vols, LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES, 
“*The Manchester Man,’ in its broader features, as CAPPONI'S REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE. 
in its minute deiails, is worked out with a realism . SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
that reminds us of Defoe."—Times. . LIFE AND LEeTTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. . 
. London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. an 
" 
Hearts or Coronets. By Alice}o.Busck 0 
KiNG. 3 vols. [Just ready. EDINBURGH REVIEW INDEX. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. +n Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 
= oy _—_ : (yx ERAL INDEX to the EDIN- 
Now ready, 49th Edition, price 2s. _ 5 BURGH REVIEW, from the Hundred-and- 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW--| eleventh to the Hundred-and-fortieth Volumes in- 
LEDGE. ByalLapy. The Original Authorised | clusive, January 1860, to October, 1874. Forming Nos. 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. CCXCII. and COXCIV., or Vol. CXLIV. of the 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
-— es London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
Ready, each Is. | 'C. BLACK. 
UGBY SCHOOL. — Remarks and Monthly, 30 64 
Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hay- tah N > 7 
man’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN, deen CON TEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
Comments. Edited by S, R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. THE LATEST THEORY ABOUT BAcoN. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row, and all} . Spedding. (Concluded). > 
Booksellers. ON THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 
———— — - —— By Professor Lewis Campbell. Part 1. 
Will be ready on May 1, 1876, imperial 8vo, cloth | Humanity: A DIALOGUE. By Frederic Harrison. 
by ery THE RestiTUTION oO ALL Tames: £73 Seeuue 
iy A : a FROM ReASON. A Reply to the Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 
HE REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES. Vol. IX. 6 and 7 Vict. to 9 and 
10 Vict. A.D. 1843 to 1846. Prepared under the 
direction of the Statute Law Committee, and Published 
by the Authority of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Eyre and Spottiswoopk, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 


New Cheap Edition of 
NICHOLAS MIOHELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 
This day, steel frontispiece, Fourth Edition, gilt edges. 
price 2s 6d. 








HE POETRY of CREATION. By| 


the Author of “ Ruins of Many Lan‘s,” &c. 


CONTENTS. — Creation during its Early Epochs— | SHAKESPEARE AND HIsTory. 


Astronomical Theories—The Sun—Creation in its 
divers Material Forms of Beauty and Grandeur—Crea- 
tion of Man, and the Mystery of Universal Life. 
*,* Already published, ‘‘ FAMOUS WOMEN and 
HEROES.” Frontispiece, ** Dante’s Beatrice,” 23 6d. 
London: WILLIAM TeegG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown S8vo, 12s. 





Lieut. the EARL of MAYO. 

**The author recounts his adventures in a very 
natural way, without any attempt at fine-writing. It 
requires no very great stretch of the imagination to 
fancy oneself taking an active part in the events and 
scenes described so well. Game both great and small 


appears, if not abundant, to have been tolerably | “ THIS SON OF VULCAN.” By the Authors of “ Ready- 


plentiful, and the sport good.”"—United Service Gazette. 
“ Sportsmen have to thank Lord Mayo for intro- 
ducing them toa fresh field. Now that Europe, India, 
Africa, and America have become hackneyed, followers 
of Nimrod cannot do better than betake themselves to 
Abyssinia. There they will meet game of all sorts, 
from elephants to flurican. Lord Mayo writes in a 

lively and unaffected style.”"—Globe. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


[FUNGARIAN NATIONAL 

THEATRE.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, by post 44d) for View—also for View of 
Monument of Englebert III. Breda—On Wall Papers 





—Art Union of London Distribution—Indian Archi- 
tecture, with Illustrations—Royal Academy and other 
Exhibitions—New Church at Guildford, &.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








— Our INDIAN ARMY. 

mm ~ . at ah a IZAAK WALTON, 

NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYS-| Tue Present Aspect or soME LEGAL Customs. 
SINIA ; or, the MAREB and TACKAZZEE. By | THe INDIAN ALPs. 

| THe LIFE AND LAYS OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


he 


By the Rev. J. B. Mayor. 

CLARBNDON. By Peter Bayne. Part I. 

RgLIGious TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Francis Peck. 

DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS: A CHAPTER IN THE Hts- 
TORY OF MODERN THOUGHT. By the Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn. 

THs “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY” ON THE TEMPLE OF 
JERUSALEM. By James Fergusson. 

STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ee MAGAZINE, No. LXXVIL 
MAY. 
CONTENTS. 

ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NeGro Race. By a Negro. 

Some REMARKS RESPECTING THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS 
IN GERMANY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN'S ACT. 

BONIVARD, ‘THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, No. II. 

GRAPES, WINE, AND VINEGAR. (Poem.) 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 





ONDON SOCIETY for MAY, 1876. 
Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. Conteins:— 
MODERN MAY. (Frontispiece). 


Money Mortiboy,” * The Golden Butterfly,” &c. Part 
Il. Chaps. 11, 12, 18. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. The Opera of the 
Rue Lepelletier. By 0. H. 

MICHAEL STROGOFF, OR THE RussiAN OoOuRIBR, By 
Jules Verne. Chaps 6, 7,8. 

THe True Srory or * Punon.” 
Biographical, and. Critical Gossip. 
Hatton. Chap. 9. 

“He Wovutp Be A Sorprer!” By R. Mounteney 
Jephson. Chaps. 8, 9, 10,11. 

A Spaing Day ON THE Fes. By the Rev. H.S. 
agan. 

SETTLING Day. 

“ = as CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 


An Historical, 
By Joseph 


—_——____— 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAgZyI 
M 76. J 
B for MAY, 1676. No. DOOXXVIL. Paeeee 


Swirt. 
SunpkRyY SuBsEcTs—Society, 
1895: THE LADY CANDIDATE. Part I, 
A WANDERER’s Letrer. No, I. 
WHITTLEBRIDGE. 
MACAULAY. 
SpPrRin@ Songs. 
PoLitTiIcs Berore EASTER. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London’ 


NP ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

M No. 199, forMAY. Price 1s. aI NE, 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 

ORDEALS AND OATHS. By E. B. Tylor. 

MapcaP VIOLET. By William Black, A 


Mes. THRALE: the Friend of Dr, J hoson 
Il. By Mrs, Masson. " Part 
APRIL Days: a Poem. By the Ho: arable 
Norton. a: Mrs. 
SociAL REPRESENTATIVE AND RAMBLI 
By H. Evershed. NG PLANng, 
THE BLAKE DRAWINGS AT THE By 
Arts CLUB. By H. H. Statham. 
VERMONT. Part IIL. 
. WANG-TI: ove Pieces Pidgin-English 
peey, Sharles G. Leland. siish Sing-Song. 
9. Pure WATER AND Pure Rivers. 
Simpson, M.A. By Rev. W, 
10. LORD MACAULAY. By James Cotter Mo; 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. - 


- 72T rn. 

O BOOK-BUYERS and 

LIBRARIANS.—Just published, a Catalogue of 

Second-hand Books, in all classes of Literature, 

adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, Book Societies, &c, 

Forwarded free, on application to J.RocaB, Bookseller, 
1 Southa mpton Row, Holborn, W.C. 
Libraries Purchased. 


a] Ay <n. 

OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING. 

PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet: 

First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Orown: 

Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp. and 7 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for §| 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 

Works, Belfast and London. 


"Hie Pp r sTTReTM,. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM g 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the very best article 
next to Silver that can be used as such, either usefully 
tinguished 


RLINGTON Frye 


PN 2 oP ww we 








or ornamentally, as by no test can it be dis 
from real silver. 














Fiddle; Bead | King’ 

Patterns :— or Old/| or or " 

Silver. |Thread Shell. 

Per doz. £s a) £8 dé 84 

Table Forks or Spoons 110.;2 1./2 6, 
Dessert do. do. A2 3.11 0.1 8ie 
Tea Spoons .......seeeeeeee evccseeces M1. bee 


These are as strongly plated and in every 

equal to what other houses are selling as their 
quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz; Tes 
Spoons, 12s per doz. 

Tea and Uoffee Sets from £3 153 to £25; Dish Covers 
from £12 to £24 the set of four ; Corner Dishes, £7 10sto 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 64 to £15 lias 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 


well kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cai 

ost free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
Bis unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and 
of the 30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—384 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The costof 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR. 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small 
rate. 

LAZENBY and SON’S PLCKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manofacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadal- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are pat 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 








used 80 many years, signed “ Zlizaheth Lazenby.” 
OHN BURGESS ‘and SON'S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more thao 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JO. 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


ps EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitations, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and 00. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 





172 New Bond Street; London; and all Chemists. 


“A Princess of Thule,” &. Chaps. 17.29 i 
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NINTH THOUSAND. 


and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 26s. 


MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of her Majesty's Chaplains. 


with Portraits 





Times. 

monument, erected with the true self- 
of a loving brother anda faithful bio- 
grapher, it will leave the abiding impression that in 
Norman Macleod all who knew him mourn a devoted, 

t, and delightful friend, and his Church and 
country lost a magnificent champion of the good, the 
noble, and the true.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
«Mr. Donald Macleod bas done his work of com- 
this memoir of his justly-celebrated brother with 


care and good-taste. The introductory chapters give 


“A fitting 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 368, cloth. 
THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephow, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIX TO SIXTEEN.” 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL: 


A Story of the Plains. 


By J. H. EWING, 


Author of “ A Flat-iron for a Farthing,” “ The Brownies,” &c., &e, 
With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, (Immediately. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





an interesting glimpse of a state of life and 3 
that is now well-nigh forgotten.” 


Hour. 

“An admirable peace of work; it will become a 
classic in Scotch literature, and we would fain hope 
that, if its English readers are less lavish of their en- 
¢husiasm, they may not be inferior in number to the 
Northern admirers.” 


Daily News. 

“The biographer's delicate duty has been performed 
swith tact and good-taste, and it is rare that one 
writing so soon after his hero's death is able to give so 
much completeness to his portrait.” 


Saturday Review. 
“There is in this memoir a sense of vivid reality 
and of close personal contact, which is a rare quality 
in this branch of literature.” 


Spectator. 
“A memoir worthy of the subject. It may woll do 
for Scotland what Dr. Stanley's “ Life of Arnold " did 
for England.” 


Atheneeum. 
“ There is throughout these volumes a freedom from 
cant and seatimentality that is rare in the biography 
of a popular divine.” 


Examiner. 
“The life of a good and honest man is here narrated 
with a simplicity and truthfulness which disarm criti- 
cism.” 


Inquirer. 

“These volumes are deeply interesting. They re- 
veal a truly noble character, whose work was devoted, 
with no ordinary gifts of mind and heart, to the best 
interests of the world.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“This book is a portrait, and it is so well done that 
it may be taken as an example by writers who have 
such a delicate piece of work in hand......That 2 man 
80 free in thought, so bold in speech, so broad in 
charity, should be at the same time so simply devout, 
full of all the tremblings of the tenderest picty, is a 
lesson and example to us all.” 


Fraser’s Magazine. 
“You could not say where he was greatest, but you 
felt that everywhere he was a streaming fountain of 
influence, and a man among a milllon men.” 


British Quarterly Review. 

“A man of great faculty, whose genius was of the 
kind that would have justified itself in almost any | 
direction. He might have been an artist, a great 
commander, an author of high rank. Wethink of him 
with an affection which increases in the light of more 
intimate knowledge, as a true worker for others, @ 
devoted, self-denying man.” 


Westminster Review. 
“A valuable and interesting book. It is the life of a 
thorough man....,.with boundless fun, there are always 
Strong sense and real earnestness.” 


Theological Review. 
bs We have nothing but praise for these volumes. 
Inspired by deep affection, the author's work has been 
done with delicate skill, with perfect fairness, and with 


— and there a courageous word for ‘ freedom's holy 
me 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 





Now ready, in Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE 


NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 


By GEORGE HARRIS, 


Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute and of the Psychological Society, and Author of the “ Theory 
of the Arts,” “ Civilisation considered as a Science,” &c. 


This work embraces a comprehensive and complete Survey of Man, Physical, Moral, and Intellectual. 
Topics connected with the Spiritual Being and the leading opinions on this subject are here discussed, and a 
new Theory of our Intellectual System and of Mental Cultivation is propounded. Notes on points of much 
interest bave been contributed by emiuent writers on Psychology, Physiology, and Natural History. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


DANIEL DERON D A. 
BOOK IV.—GWENDOLEN GETS HER CHOICE. 


To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 








CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


CRAMER’S PIANETTES. 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are charming in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
everywhere. Stay be hired on Cramer's Three-Years' System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.C., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; ms give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 











In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Orossz and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
ly. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 











56 LUDGATE HILL, BO. 





Oilmen general 
out the world.—[{November, 1874.) J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The GREAT CANAL.—Now ready, 2 vols. 8v0, with Maps. A 

The GREAT CANAL at SUEZ: its Political, Engineering, 
and Financial History. By Percy FITZGERALD, Author of ‘The Life of 
David Garrick,” “‘ The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 

“ The book is not only instructive, but eminently readable."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
—" He has in constructing a bright clear narrative of the whole 
transaction.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Morals of the 18th Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers, &c. 
The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON (known as “The 
Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). By Tuomas Frost, Author of “ The Old Showman,” 
ig Life and Circus Celebrities,” “Lives of the Conjurors,” &. In 1 
vol. 8vo. 
“Ts thoroughly readable.”—World.——“' A biographical work of more than ordi- 
nary interest."—Court Journal._——“ Mr. Frost deserves much credit for making 
such good use of his materials,”—Graphic. 


Miss CLAYTON'S NEW BOOK. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Thomp- 


son). By Miss CLAYTON, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW WURK by DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
WOMEN of FASHION, from ANNE to VICTORIA. By 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. [Shortly. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 


DuNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire."—ADDISON. 


J. L. TOOLE, SIMS REEVES, H. IRVING, and the late GEORGE BELMORE. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d, the First Part of a New Illustrated Work, entitled, 


FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES : a Series of Tinted Lithographs 
from Original Drawings by ALFRED BryAN. Containing Portraits of the most 
Celebrated Artists connected with the Stage, with short Biographical Sketch of 
each. This Series will comprise Twelve Numbers, and Subscribers, by paying 
25s in advance, will ensure the Delivery of the whole Collection, and also 
the advantages of First Proofs. Part IL. will contain J. B. BUCKSTONE, S. 
Pue.ps, H. Vaezin, and C. SANTLEY. 

ST. HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE. 

The ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
Edited by the Rey. Jonn Epwarp Cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), 
Vicar in Charge. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Illustrations, &c. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Memoir and Two Portraits. 

The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITOH’S LEGACY, and OTHER 
LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of ‘Gabriel 
Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL Rossetti and E. HUEFFER. 

“*The Dwale Bluth,’ indeed, is a prose poem, sad, inexpressibly sad, hopeless 
and fateful as a Greek tragedy.”—Standard. 


By Cures J. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of 
“ bar ~ — “Love's Conflict,” ‘“* Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the 
is," &c, 3 vols. 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayye Rem, Author 
of “Lost Lenore,” “The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,’ “The Rifle 
Rangers,” ‘‘ The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savunpers, 
Author of * Abel Drake's Wife,” “‘ Hirel,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 


*VERTS and CONVERTS. By the Rev. C. M. Daviss, D.D., 
par of “ Orthodox,” ‘‘ unorthodox,” “ Herterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
vols. 


HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. By 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrron, Author of 
“A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. 
Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is in every respect worthy of its author. The numerous escapes of the hero 
from every sort of danger make the reader's hair absolutely stand on end.”"—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rmpetz, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c, 3 vols. 

“ Written generally with a crispness and vigour we are tomed to 

with the ordinary fiction of lady novelists."—7Zimes.——" Is decidedly well worth 

reading.” — Vanity Fair. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winertetp. 3 vols. 


“Is a novel not only of the season, but for all time."—Morning Post.——“ Deserves 
to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season.” — World. 


The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 


White,” &c. 3 vols. 
* Readable and lively."—Athenzum.——“A story of great merit."—Court Journal. 


ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russexx, Author of “ The 
Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &. 3 vols. 
* Some of the characters—especially that of the clever, worldly schoolmistress— 
are very cleverly drawn.’ —Standard.——*“ Full of incident, freshness, and vivacity.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 


The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Grorce Dovatas, 
Author of “ Brown as a Berry.” 3 vols. 
“The opening chapters of this novel are very pretty."—Standard.——“ The story 
is pleasantly told."—John Bull, 


CROSS LIGHTS; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 
CARTER. 3 vols, 
“ Will find it bright, amusing, and told with a good deal of life and power.”— 
Guardian 


HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. 


“Is highly sensational.” —A/heneum. 


Now ready, in One Volume, Handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, containing 24 
Full-Page [Illustrations and Vignette. 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Incetow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs,” &c. 

“Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure 
and bracing atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare 
but not impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes 
the book one to be especially valued.”—7imes. 


By JAMEs 


tat 





By Apa 





Now ready, PART 3, price 2s 6d. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of the Mountains, Rivers, Lak. 
and other Natural Features, and the Cathedrals, Vastles, Palaces, en Foresia, 
Picturesque and Historical Places in Great Britain and the Ccutinaae other 


Illustrated with Sixty exquisitely-engraved Steel Plates, and Several E 


superior Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings special] ‘undred 
Work by some of the most eminent Artists of to day. made for thi 





E The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :— 
sro pomp anadtts Sato? P% 8 a 
yi The PRESTON HERALD says :— : 
os a er i a 
subscribing to this really splendid work.” , =o Opportunity op 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers, 








Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIRg, 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 
A SERIES OF 


HANDY VOLUMES BY EMINENT WRITERS, 


It will be seen that each Volume embraces several Subjects, 


The following New Volumes are now ready :— 


{Prof. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. (Director Edinburgh 
PAPER “ seed asad oe Museum of Science and Art), = 
PRINTING and BOOKBINDING JosePpH HATTOon. 
ENGRAVING  ... se ese. ~“SAMUEL DAVENPORT (Society of Arts) 
PHOTOGRAPHY... ... .. P. LE NEV#s Foster (Society of Arts), 


TOYS... + se ve ee, GC. BARTLEY (South Kensington Museum). 
TOBACCO ... ose ose ee JOHN DUNNING. 
HIDES and LEATHER, 

UTTA - PERCHA and» J. Cousins, F.B.S. (Edinburgh). 


GUTT. 
INDIARUBBER eae 
FIBRES and CORDAGE... we P. L. Smmmonns, F.R.C.I. 


Also, recently published. 
IRON and STEEL ove eos W.MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., F.R.AS, 
PPER ... on eco eo. J. A. PHILLIPS, F.C.S., F.G.S. (Mem. OE) 
BRASS, TIN, and ZINO «. WALTER GRAHAM. 





. Professor W. WARINGTON SmYTH, F-RS,, FG. 
METALLIC MINING ... _... {Praepeor WW Ani . 
A. GALLETLY (Curator of Edinburgh Museum 


COAL... eee ove “ “ - “Soe and Art). 
{Professor W. WARINGTON SyTH, F.BS., F.G8. 
COLLIERIES .. ws +2 (School of Mines), ' 


7 ’ Professor Hut, F.R.S., F.G.S. (Director of 
BUILDING-STONES  .. Geological Survey of Ireland). : 


EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS ... W. Marrreuv WILLIAMS, F.CS., F.R.AS. 


§Prof. CuuRcH, M.A., F.C.S. (Royal A 
ACIDS and ALKALIES.. — . 1" "Glijone, Olnoncesier), ae 
OILS and CANDLES ... ove Lae gre WILLIAMS, F.CS., F.B.A.S. 
{ R. H. Patrerson, F.S.S. (late Metropolitan Gas 
GAS and LIGHTING ... .. 1 Referee). 
Prof. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh 
WOOL ya si sa sy { Museum of Science and Art). 





FLAX and LINEN ove oo. W. T. CHARLEY, M.P. 
COTTON ... ove ose +. Isaac WATTs (Sec. Cotton Supply Association). 
SILE 2. sve ave ove «. B.F. Coss (Sec. Silk Supply Association). 


HOSIERY and LACE ... The late W. FELKIN (Nottingham). 
CARPETS ... eee ose «. CHRISTOPHER Dresser, Ph.D. 
DYEING and BLEACHING ... T. Sims (Mayfield Print Works). 


POTTERY §L, ARNOUXx (Art Director of Minton’s Mana- 
ee ae 8 Ya tory). 


) 
GLASS and SILICATES ip Prof. BarFr, M.A., F.C.S. (Kensington Catholic 


University). 
FURNITUREand WOODWORK J. W. PoLLen, M.A. (South Kensington Museum). 


Other Volumes are in preparation. Prospectus on application. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





. Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. s 
—p” ITRI: a Dramatic Sketch from Russian History. By Major- 
General G. G. ALEXANDER, O.B. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 
HE ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Heryricn EwaAl, 
late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Translated from the Germaa 
by Henry SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Fourth Edition, revised, in square 18mo, price 2s 6d, and KEY, now ready, price 2s. 
REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and how Easy its 
for Every One to Learn Greek. By W. H. Morris, Principal of Clifden 
House School, near Brentford. 
GREEK LESSONS, Part II. containing Exercises for Translating 
English into Greek. [Nearly ready. 


—— 














London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 1s 64, cloth. 
OHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of HUMAN WISHES, 
A em, Satestent and Biographical Notes and Glossary. By I. P. FLEMING, 
ACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, ANALYSIS 
of, with Complete Course of Examination-Questions, and Specimens of 
Examination-Papers. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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Sn dhl 
GRANT & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





and his SHADOW. Mr. R. E. 


FRANCILLON'S New Novel. At all the Libraries. 


A 


THIRD EDITION of 


AR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin 


DEAS At all the Libraries. 


The BOOK of MENUS. By Fin Bec, Author 


. r-Book,” “The Cupboard Papers,” &c. A handsome 
of — Ei gilt, vi edges, with coloured frontispiece, demy 8vo, printed 
volmned paper, price 10s 6d. Among the heads of Contents are:— 
"i Bec’s Introduction. Ceremonia] Euiertainments. 

= Dinners and Dinner-Giving. City Menus. 

Wine-Cellar. Whitebait Menus. 

The j Menus. Menus for all the Year Round. 
Seapere Dinners. Fin Bec's Scrap-Book. 


:—“ The many cultivated and amiable people who regard 

Tho Daly I euing mercy ' of the day will heartily enjoy the perusal of * Fin 

ae att contribution to the noble science of gastronomy. The author of ‘ The 
of Menus’ is 


an apt disciple of that philosopher who simplified natural 
Book by dividing @ gs into two classes—those which can and those 
we eannot be eaten. 


ll created thin 
* Fin Bec * devotes — a to iy! 3 
voiding jent, hackneyed talk of the table, enlivene his wit 

pty i. chit-chat of the toest agreeable kind. The Epicurean Calendar 

in its way, as is also Théophile Gautier's reply to an invitation sent to 

Be M. Garvier, the architect of the new Paris Opera. The‘ Book of Menus’ 

bin des the records of many famous repasts; coronation and other ceremonial 

banquets ; horee, mule, and donkey b ts ; City b ts; turtle and white- 
bait banquets, avd more 


interesting than any of these, the Shakespeare dinners at 
Young housewives may pick u 
cen ¥ of eure for all the year round. Th 
style proper 


many excellent ideas from the 
to the subject.” 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 


© volume is produced in the rich 
price One Shilling, 


a Shadow of the Sword: a Romance. By Robert Buchanan’ 
Pass Sa, Ocean Log from Newcastle to Brisbane. By Red-Spinner.— 
Fall of King Amadeo. By W. Hepworth Dixon.—The Token of the Silver Lily: a 
Poem. By the Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Part IV. The Plighting of the 
Troth —The Regeneration of Palestine. By Adolphus Rosenberg.—Shooting in 
North America. By Ki Spurway.—Leaves from the Journal of a Chaplain of 
. Edited by his Literary Executor, W. McCullagh Torrens, M.P. VI. A 
‘Wrong without a Remedy.—Recollections of Writers known to an Old Couple 
when Young. By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. Part X. Leigh Hunt and 
his Letters.—A Dog and his Shadow. By R. E. Francillon, Author of “ Olympia: 
Romance,” “ Pear] and Emerald,” “ Earl's Dene,” “ Zelda's Fortune,” &c, Chaps. 
19-21.—Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 











London: GRANT and CO., 72 to 78 Tarnmill Street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
THe WATER SupP.Ly OF LONDON. 
NATIONAL RELIGION AND ITS BREAK-UP. 
. UNCIVILISED MONBY. 
. THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part IT. 
Our STATE CHILDREN “ AT Home.” 
MODERN GUNNERY SCIENCE. 
On FINAL CAUSES. 
HEALTH AND HOLIDAY Haunts. 3. 
PIONEERS AND SCHOOLCRAFT. Part 
City MoRALITY. Part I. 
. FROBEL AND INFANT EDUCATION. 
. POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING SLAVERY. 
. New Books AND PAMPHLETS. 


London: SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Can be had also of Mitchell and Sons, Parliament Street, S.W.; at the book- 
stalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son; and of all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


punaates. 


ae 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
All the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE’'S 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, One Shilling, No. 197. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DunDAS. (With an Illustration.) Book II. Chaps 
17. Unworthy. 18. Blotted Out. 19. Windy Brow. 20. Lost and Now Found. 

Forest Norss. 

A RHYME OF ONE. 

Hours in A Liprary. No, 12. Macaulay. 

SPELLING. 

FRENCH PEASANT SONGS. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an I!Justration.) Chaps. 47. Knollsea—The 
Road Thence.—Lychworth. 48. Lychworth (continued).—The Anglebury High- 
way. 49. Lychworth and its Precincts.—Melchester. 50. Anglebury.—Lych- 

worth.—Sandbourne. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK: 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c , &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiiz STEPHEN. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. 


HERBERT WOOD, Major, Royal Engineers. With Maps. Crown 8vo, l4s. 


INTOLERANCE AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


By the Hon. ALpgrt 8S. G. CANNING. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The FINE ARTS and their USES: Essays 


on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with 
hey Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM BELLARS. Crown 
vo, 9s. 

“These admirable essays deserve the warmest praise; in style,in tone, and in 
temper, they are all that can be desired. We can say most emphatically this is a 
book to be bought, and not hired; to be read often, not only once. It ought to 
become at once a text-book for Art Schools."— Westminster Review, April. 


STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, Author 
6d. 


of “Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo, 78 
“E reading A book which is at once scholarly and facetious, chatty 
and gentlemanlike."—Daily News. 

“Rich thought in studied simplicity of style, and solid sense in delicate iron 
and humorous incongruities.........Those who delight in the play of refined and 
slightly caustic humour may spend a very pleasant hour or two over these same 
stray papers." —G@raphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ready this day. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
“ Mr. Hunter bas given us a memoir that is read with interest, and affords much 
useful information. Somers presented to us of the late Lord Mayo is a fair 
ants noble one, and worthy of the much-lamented original."—Zdinburgh Review, 
pril. 





- 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR from the MADDING CROWD.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of * Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
With Eleven Illustrations by Grorce pu MAURIER. 
piq y and h -.+ee-A more entertaining book than ‘The Hand of 
Ethelberta ’ has not been published for many a year. Of that there can be no doubt. 
seeeeeV0 One Will read it through without being aware to end that a 
very original and very skilful hand is wielding the pen.”"—Spectator, April 22. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. 


3 vols, 
“ Written with much literary skill, and is evidently the work of a really culti- 
vated person. A refreshing contrast for freshness and vigour to the majority of 
novels that come before us."—Spectator, Apri] 22. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Edward Whitaker, 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 
“Mr. Whitaker's book is clean and wholesome, as well as exceedingly clever."— 
Standard. 
“ A story possessin 
ception, and its genui 


“ Full of pi 





; it is thoroughly original in its con- 


g an indescribable charm 
h is altogether free from coarseness or vulgarity.” 








SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 


First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Fanciful, Spectacular, and 
Musical Entertainment, entitled Alice's Adventures, or the Queen of Hearts 

and the Missing Tarts, by Mr. George Buckland, adapted, by permission of the 
Author, from Mr. Lewis Carroll's charming fairy story, “ Alice's Adventures in 
ay el ae on the Violin by Miss C. A. Brousil; solos on the Zither by 
mvoll. 


Roxar POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE: A Sunbeam, 

i and How to Weigh it. By Professor Gardner. Illustrated by unique and 

eas Experiments. Heinke's Diving Dress and Submarine Lamp. The new 
Titer in operation. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
Diwot new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
sions 














— Views and Mechsnical Effects, by Mr. B. J. den. Marvellous Illu- 
Ad M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to10. Admission to the 


—Court Journal. 
“ Well worth reading. —Graphic. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS. 


In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear in the 
Library Edition. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS, 


New and Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each Illustrated with a Vignette 
Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper, large 
crown 8vo, 68. 


Now ready, priee 6s. 
TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 0O.’S. POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volume, fcap. Svo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. 


GRASP YOUR NETTLE. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, a Second Edition of 


JOHN the BAPTIST: a Contribution to 
Christian Evidences. By Henry Ropert Ruy- 
NOLDS, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

“ This is both an extremely learned and very thought- 
ful book...... We should not do it justice if we did not 
call our readers’ attention,to the very frequently origi- 
nal and always thoughtful side-glimpses which Dr. 
Reynolds gives us into the rationale of Christian 
evidence and belief. Not unfrequently Dr. \Rey- 
nolds maices his special subject—John the Baptist 
—an excus¢ for discussing the fundamental difficulties 
of Christian belief, and he rarely does so without say- 
ing something which seems to us even more instruc- 
tive than his special criticism of the particular chapter 
of Christianity with which he is dealing."—Spectator. 


Second Thousand, price 76 64; with numerous Full- 
page Engravings and Woodcuts. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH: being the 
History of the oldest known Fossil Remains and 
their Relations to Geological Time and to the De- 
velopment ef the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.RS., F.G.S., &c.; Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal; 
Author of “The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
“ Archaia,” &c., &c. 


“ The tale of this discovery has never been told with 
anything like the fulness and clearness with which Dr. 
Dawson has now brought it before the public."— 
Saturday Review. 





The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1875. 
The DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION. 


Eight Lectures Preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1875, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By the Rey. WILLIAM JACKSON, M.A., F.S.A., 
formerly Fellow of Worcester College; Author of 
“The Philosophy of Natural Theology,” &c. Demy 
8vo, 10s 6d, 

From the Spectator :—‘ In his Eight Lectures, which 
treat of the ‘Subject in Perspective,” of the ‘ Answer 
of Consciénce,’ of ‘Scepticism when Thorough,’ of 
‘First Principles ’' (this, as we think, the ablest of all), 
of the ‘Prerogative of Humanity,’ of ‘Man's Inner 
Law and Life,’ of ‘Growth, Tria], and Triumph, of 
*Absolute ‘Truth, and the Solemn Hereafter,’ Mr. 
Jackson has supplied us with one of the ablest de- 
fences of the Christian Faith, by bis careful consider- 
ation of the human nature to which that faith brings 
its message...... Mr. Jackson's lectures are a truly re- 
constructive contribution to British philosophy, and 
his genial, manly, and impressive exhortations to the 
youth of Oxford command our sincere sympathy.” 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CHAMBERS of IMAGERY, and other 
Sermons. By the late Rev. ALFRED NEWTH, 
Professor of Hebrew and Philosophy at Lancashire 
Independent College. With a Memoir by his 
Brother, the Rev. Samuel Newtb, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of New College, London. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The KINGDOM of the HEAVENS. 
By FRANCIS JOHN BODFIELD Hoops, B.A., Rector 
of Upton Warren, Worcestershire; Author of 
“ Palmoni,” ‘‘ The Revelation Expounded,” &c. 


Dr. BUSHNELL’'S LAST WORK. 
FORGIVENESS and LAW. Grounded 


in Principles Interpreted by Human Analogies. 
By Horace BUSHNELL, D.D.,, Author of “ Nature 
and the Supernatural,” &c. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 5a. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR, of “The ECLIPSE of 
UPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the 


8 
BIBLE INFERRED from ITSELF. By Henry | 


Rogers, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c., 
&c. Fourts EDITION, demy 8yvo, 12s. 

64.0 40 6 “This argument is pursued with great 
ability by Mr. Henry Rogers, in an excellent work 
entitled ‘The Superhuman Origin of the Bible.’ Mr. 
Rogers is a philosophical writer of very high merit, as 
is well known to the readers of this Review, and with- 


out any appeals to dogmatic theology, he has in this | 


volume set forth the overwhelming difficulties to be 
surmounted by those who assign to the Bible a merely 
human origin.”— £dinburgh Review. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 
SAMUEL Cox. The MAY Number contains :— 

1. THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY ON SAMUEL AND THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE PRoPuHETs. 

2. Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN ON THE TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST. 

3. Tae EDITOR ON “THAT WICKED PERSON.” 

4. —— FARRER ON “ THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE'S- 

YE.” 

5. ProressoR REYNOLDS ON THE First EPIsTLe TO 
TIMOTHY, v.-i., 16. 

6. THe EorTor’s NOTss ON COMMENTARIES. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE BATILE OF 
DORKING.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 


: 3.32% 2 BA. 
By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 
Originally published in Blackwood's Mi ine. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tres, April 24. 

“ When the author of ‘ The Battle of Dorking’ writes 
on war, he is very sure to command attention, and his 
literary talent can weave his military knowledge into 
fiction that is fascinating as well as instructive......We 
can only repeat that there is at least as much sensation, 
although of a different kind, in the closing chapters as 
in those which deserjbe the Mutiny; and if the story 
swings along briskly throughout, it certainly does not 
hang at the finish.” 

SATURDAY REvIEW, April 23. 

‘“*In ‘The D#emma,’ a story of the Indian Mutiny, 
the author of ‘ The Battle of Dorking’ has made choice 
of a congenial subject, which he handles with equal 
spirit and knowledge....,. If the close of the story leaves 
a painful impression, it may be not the less true to 
nature on that account; and from beginning to end we 
are spared any touch of moralising in the blending of 
humour, pathos, and action.” 

SPECTATOR, April 24. 

“A very striking story, which no one who begins is 
likely to drop before be finishes it, and which no one 
who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian 
Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual 
form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history.” 

STANDARD, April 24. 

“‘The Dilemma’ is a book that ought to be read, 
and which cannot fail to stamp itself on the momory 
of all who read it.” 

ScoTsMAN, April 25. 

“Seldom has there been written a story more 
genuinely pathetic than this, while it abounds with | 
passages of graphic description, and of narrative, | 
which are thrilling in their varied realism......Often as 
that memorable story has been told, it has never found 
a worthier historian than Colonel Chesney.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, the Third Edition. 
MtIS§58 § ee Ee 


“ A tale not new, 
Nor joyful, but a common tale.” 
By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 
In crown 8yo, 78 6d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tt is brightly and sympathetically told...... 
Throughout there is the ring of the genuine feeling in 
this pleasant novelette of Miss Butt’s."—7Zimes. 

“*Miss Molly’ is sprightly and pleasant."— 
Athenzum. 

“ This is a charming little tale, of a slight kind, but 
without a flaw in it...... Miss Butt has both the requi- 
sites for writing a good novelette; she can amuse you, 
and she can make you enter into the heart of a true 
aud tender passion.''—Spectator. 

“A fresh, healthy, sensible tale of modern life, 
simply and pleasantly told, and brimming over witha 
graceful and delicate humour." —Home News. 

“ * Miss Molly’ is freshness itself—merry, mischiev- 
ous, teuder, full of sympathy; and she infects every 
one around her with Ler irresistible good-humour and 
pretty self-will.”—Seotsman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 








Edinburgh and London. 


Fourth Edition. 
|\A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 
By the Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





Third Edition. 


HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWER- 
| GARDEN. 


| BEING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRO- 
PAGATION, CULTURE, AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
PLANTS LN FLOWER-GARDENS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
| By DAVID THOMSON, Editor of the Gardener, &c. 
A New Edition, Enlarged aad Brought Down to the 
| Present Time. Crown 8vo, with Eagravings, 7s 6d. 





| Second Edition. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 
| WINDOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL DECOBA- 
| TIONS. - 

By F. W. BURBIDGE, Author of “Cool Orchids,” &c. 


Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings, 7s 6d. 


Second Edition. 


HANDY BOOK OF BEES. 
BEING A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THEIR 
PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. 

By A. PETTIGREW. 

With Engravings, price 3s 6d. 


Price Sixpence Monthly. 


THE GARDENER: 
A MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE AND FLORI- 
CULTURE, 
Edited by DAVID THOMSON, 
| Author of “A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the 
Pine-Apple,” ** The Handy Book of the Flower- 
Garden,” &c., assisted by a Staff of the best 
Practical Writers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 
Edinburgh and London. 








By G. H. LEWEs, 
In One Volume 8yo, cloth, with numerous Ulustrations, 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND, 
Second Series, 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND, 
ie (Un preparation 
By the Late LORD AMBERLEY. > 

In Two Volumes 8yo, cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
BELIEF. tiniieoa, - 


By the EARL of SOUTHESK, 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 
JONAS FISHER 
——- Second Edition. (Shortly, 
By W. R. GREG. 
In Two Volumes crown 8vo, cloth, 
LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. 
Fourth, considerably enlarged, Edition, 
a8 | eis eee a wae Un the pres, 
By Dr. JAMES LEGGE, Professor of the 
Language and Literature in the University of Oxtord, 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 
THE SHE-KING; OR, BOOK oF 
ANCIENT CHINESE POETRY. 


wat [Shortly 
By W. D. WHITNEY, Protessor of Sanskus aa 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College, 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDy, 


With especial reference to the Indo-Euro; 
of Languages. pean Family 


Edited by the Rev. R. Morais, M.A,, LL.D, 
(Ready, 














By the Rey. A. S. PALMER, B.A. 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 
LEAVES FROM A WORD-HUNTER'S 
NOTE-BOOK; 
Being some Contributions to English ireekg. 





By W. R. GREG. 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 64, 


MISTAKEN AIMS & ATTAINABLE 
IDEALS OF THE ARTISAN CLASS. 


By A. H. SAYCE, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


In One Volume crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 64. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPARA. 
TIVE PHILOLOGY. 
lite eee 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 
THE HISTORY OF INDIA 
From the Earliest Period. 
Vol. 1V. PartI. INDIA UNDER MUOSSULMAN BULE. 
8vo, pp. xxxii.-420 , cloth, 14s, 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM 
THE NARRATIVES OF THE 
MISSION OF GEORGE BOGE 
B.C.S., TO THE TESHU LAMA, 
And of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Liam. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and Lives of Me. 
Bogle and Mr. Manning, by CLEMENTS B, MABE 
HAM, O.B., F.BS. 
Demy 8yo, with Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi-3i, 
cloth, 21s. 





By H. W. BELLEW, 0.8.1 


KASHMIR AND KASHGHAB: 


A Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kashghat 
in 1873-74. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, 16s. 
By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. 


ARETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF ENGLAND; 
Or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. 


Reissued, with an Introductory Obapter on os 
Development, by JAMES MARTINEAO, LL.D, 


1 vol. post 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth. 
PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; 
Or, Songs and Stories in the Obina-English 
With a Vocabulary. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hit 
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TITI LUCRETI CARI de RERUM NATURA, 


slation and Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fel- 
LIBRI ee Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised throughout, 2 vols. 
lag I. Text, 16s. Vol. II. Translation, 6s. Sold separately. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. The 


Revised Introduction, by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Text sine editor of “ Lucretius.” Illustrated, from Antique Gems, 
by 0. 


ee A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large Svo, £1 1s. 
SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM, Floribus Trium 
RUM CONTEXTUM. Cura GuLIELMI Hac Brown, Schole Oarthu- 

siane Archididascali. 8vo, 14s, 


Zi COROLLA, in Hortulis Regie 
Schole SALOPIENSIS contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio Tertia. 
8yo, 88 6d. 


REDDENDA REDDITA. Passages from 


h Poetry. With a Latin Verse Translation by F. E. GRETTON, B.D., late 
w of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRZACA. A Selection of 


reek Poetry, with Notes. By the Rev. F. St. JOHN THACKERAY 
oe unetee, Eton College. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. : 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of 


Latin Poetry, from Nevius to Botthius, with Notes. By the Rev. F. St. 
Jouy THACKERAY. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 63 6d. 


By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 
FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Being 


Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Sixth Edition. 
Post 8vo, 78 §d. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Being 


for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. 
Post 8y0, 5s. 





Select Passages 
Third Edition. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. Being 


Select Passages for Translation intoGreek Verse. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 


FOLIA SILVULZA, sive Ecloge Poetarum 


Anglicorum in Latinum et Grecum converse. Volumen Prius, continens 
Fasciculos I. II. 8vyo, 108 6d. Volumen Alterum, continens Fascicalos ILL. IV., 
8yo, 12s. 


FOLIORUM CENTURIZ. Selections for 


Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and 
‘College Examination Papers. Fifth Edition. Post 8yo, 83. 


By PROFESSOR CONINGTON. 


The ODES and CARMEN SACULARE of|: 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse. By the late J. CONINGTON, M.A., 
— Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. Feap., 


The SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of 


POETRY of HORACE. {Translated into English Verse. Fourth Edition. 
Feap., 6s 64. 


ARISTOPHANES, The WASPS. The Greek 


Text and Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, &c. By BenJ. BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Feap. 4to, 7s 6d. 
“Both the Preface and the Notes to the text show abundant signs of sound 
scholarship, while as regards what we may call the technical qualifications for his 
r. Rogers is, we do not hesitate to affirm, better equipped than any trans- 
lator of Aristophanes since Frere. A fine ear and feeling for metre are of course 
I sable in such an undertaking, and this Mr. Rogers indisputably possesses. 
deed, in his fertility of rhythmic resource he may be almost said to rival the in- 
exhaustible wealth of his original.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the same Author. 


ARISTOPHANES, The PEACE. Text and 


Metrical Translation, with Notes and Introduction. Feap. 4to, 7s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS into GREEK and LATIN 


VERSE. By R. 0. Jrep, Fellow of Trinity Coll and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d.” 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and 


LATIN. By ©. 8. CaLVERLEY, M it" 4 
Pride” Beye Soe cae , M.A,, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam 





ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical 


and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildi and Neighbourhood of 
Ancient Rome. By Ropert Burn, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With 85 fine Engravings by Jewitt, and 25 Maps and Plans. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 


*,* An APPENDIX, bringing the Work down to the latest date, and a Map, have 
now been added. 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topo- 


graphy, and Remains. By THomAs Henry Dyer, LL.D. Author of “The 
listory of the Kings of Rome,” Illustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings 
taken from Photographs. Super-royal 8yo, Illustrated, cloth, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of POMPEII: its Buildings 


and Antiquities. An Account of the City, with a full Description of the Remains 
and the recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. T. 
H. Dyer, LL.D, Illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, 
and a Plan of the Forum. Fourth Edition, Revised, and bringing the Work 


down to 1873. Post 8vo, 78 6d. 


The DESERT of the EXODUS : Journeys on 


Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings. Undertaken in con- 
nection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
By E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous I!lustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings taken on the Spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and O. F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, F.R.G.S, 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


The HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest 


Times till its Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. {By SAMUEL SHARPS. Sth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large post 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, 
Mape, &c., 2 vols., 183. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By 


THomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at- 

Law, Author of “ Fasti Sacri,” » The Siege of Jerusalem,” &c., a “Treatise on 

> With numerous Illustrations finally engraved on Wood, Maps, 
lans, &e. 


Third Edition. 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
EARLYand MIDDLE AGES. By CHARLES H. Pearson, M.A.. Fellow of Oriel 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. Vol. 1, 168; Vol. IL, 14s. 


Traste,” &c. 


College, Oxford. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during 


the FIRST THIRTEEN CENTURIES. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. 
By CuARLES H. PEARSON, M.A. 2nd Edition. Imperial folio, price £1 11s 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from 


the Norman Conquest. From Official Records and Authentic Documents, 
Private and Public. By the late AGNES STRICKLAND. Revised Edition, In6 
vole., 58 each. 


The LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By 


the late AGNES STRICKLAND, 2nd Edition. 2 vols., 5s each. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By Grorce Lone, M.A., Editor of “Cesar's Commentaries,” “ Cicero's 
Orations,” &c. 5 vols. 8vo, 14s each. 

“Tf any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this laby- 
rinth, itis Mr. Long. Asachronicler, he possesses all the requisite knowledge, 
and what is nearly, if not quite as important, the necessary caution. He never 
attempts to explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; be does not con- 
found twilight with daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing 
on shaking ground; he has no framework of theory into which he presses his 
facts."—Saturday Review. 


An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing Twenty-Four Maps, constructed by Wituram Hvueues. Edited by 
George Lone, ith Coloured Outlines and an Index of Places. Second 
Edition. Imperial 8vo, price 12s 6a. 


A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, containing Ten Maps selected from the larger 
Atlas. Edited by Geones Lone. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, price 5s. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By W. 8. Trurrel, Professor at the University of Tiibingen. Translated, with 
the Author's sanction, by WILHeLM WAGNER, Ph.D., of the Johanneum, 
Hamburg. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 

‘He has to do with every scrap of extant Latin writing from the earliest times to 
the latest, and he certainly has gone through the whole of his task with amazing 
thoroughness. He has recorded, we are not ashamed to say, a great number of 
of whom we bad never before heard, and we do not seo that the book at all flags 
when it drawe near to the end.” —Saturday Review, 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS: a Treatise 


on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, with a Supplementary 
Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists. By 
Joun WiiuiamM Donanpson, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations from the best Ancient Authorities. 
Eighth Edition, post 8yo, 5s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 


J. W. Dowaupson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By 


J. W. DonaLpson, D.D, Third Edition, 16s. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 








Price 6s. 


QUEEN MARY; a Drama. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
In Five Volumes, cloth gilt. 


Vol. 1. EARLY POEMS and ENGLISH IDYLLS. Price 6s. 
‘Vol. 2. LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, and other Poems. Price 6s. 
Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING (Complete). Price 7s 6d. 


4. 68. 
Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM. Price 6s. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 
In Ten Half-Crown Volumes, each with a Frontispiece. 
Vol. 1. EARLY POEMS. Vol. 5. IDYLLS of the KING. 
Vol.2. ENGLISH IDYLLS, and other | Vol. 6. IDYLLS of the KING. 
Poems. Vol. 7. IDYLLS of the KING. 
Vol. 3. LOCKSLEY HALL, and other 


Vol. 8. The PRINCESS. 
Poems. Vol. 9. MAUD and ENOCH ARDEN. 
Vol. 4. LUCRETIUS, and other Poems. 
The Edition Complete, in Hand Case, 28s. 


Vol. 10. IN MEMORIAM. 











THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Ia Six handsome ver —_ iteadeenres Portrait of the Author, 














THE MINIATURE EDITION. 


In Eleven Volumes, bound in imitation vellum, gilt ed in 
case, price, aoe = handsome chocolate 
Also, in plain binding, and case, price, complete, 31s 64, 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION. Ke 
Cloth Lettered. 


Now published. a 
POEMS ee Original 
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NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 





The LIFE of JOHN LOCKE, 1632-1704. 


By H, R. FOX BOURNE. = two volumes demy 8v0, 28s. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and 


CONTEMPORARIES. 


With Portraits and Fac-similes of the Handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. By C. KEGAN PA 


Two volumes demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


“ Mr. Paul may securely count upon all the applause that attends first-rate literary work. He shines as the accomplished literary craftsman—clear-headed and 
-clear-sighted, diligent, accurate, and compendious......Mr. Paul has accomplished a great task with exemplary thoroughness, and his name will be indissolu’ con- 
nected with that of the subject of his biography. His work rivals any romance in interest, and surpasses every romance in variety. Itis beautifully prin: and 
adorned with photographs from noble portraits of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft by Northcote and Opie, the property of Sir Percy Shelley."—Atheneum, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d.—In ordering, the Author's Name should be specified. 


The VICAR of MORWENSTOW; a Memoir of the late Rev. R. 8S. Hawker. 


By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


“Mr. Baring-Gould's vivid and interesting biography.”—Church Time: 


Se 
“Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is very amusing, and shows us the Vicar with all his kindliness and all his eccentricity."—Saturday Review. 


JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of BERWICK. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel C. TOWNSHEND-WILSON. One volume demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 





NEW POETRY. 


One volume fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, Author of “‘ Songs 
of Two Worlds.” 
“Fresh, picturesque, and by no means deficient in intensity. A thoroughly 
enjoyable little volume......fully suited to maintain and crown the reputation 
acquired by those which preceded it.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


One volume crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


‘The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES of PINDAR. A 
New Translation in English Verse. By the Rey. F. D. Monicn, Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

“We could string together, had we space, numberless felicitous renderings of 
Pindaric expressi which indicate Mr. Morice’s possession of at least that bold- 
ness of fancy and poetic sense which are so essential to the translation of so soar- 
‘ing a bard." —Saturday Review. 


° One volume small 4to, cloth, 7s. 


PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME; being an Attempt to 
Render the Epinikian Odes, with the Principal Remaining Fragments of 
Pindar, into English Rhymed Verse. By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, M.A., 
M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

“The difficulties of the plan, being such as could not’be fairly escaped, have 
been encountered with much skill and diligence, and not indeed with complete 
success, but with so much as may suffice to give Mr. Baring a very high position 
among the translators of Pindar.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





One volume feap. 8vo, 5s. 


OTHO’'S DEATH WAGER. A Dark Page of History 


Illustrated. By HENRY SPICER. 
One volume feap. 8vo, 5s. 
POEMS. By E. G. A. Holmes. 


One yolume feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


MONACELLA: a Legend of North Wales. A Poem. By 
AGNES STONEHEWER. 

“The narrative is told by Miss Stonehewer with admirable clearness, her 
language is well chosen, she bas an ear for harmony, and there are 8 that 
merit praise for tenderness of feeling and picturesqueness of description."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

One volume crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ARVAN ; or, the Story of the Sword. By H. Todd, M.A. 

“ We found it had a well-sustained interest. He has given us a compact and 
artistic narrative, and has imaged the vicissitudes of empires, arts, and supersti- 
tions with a breadth of intelligence and a confident zeal eminently suited to a time 
) eae research has obtained many marvellous triumphs.”"—Pall Mall 


NEW NOVELS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
ISRAEL MORT, Overman: a Story of the Mine. By John 


SAUNDERS, Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. 


Two volumes crown 8vo. 


MY SISTER ROSALIND: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Ohristina North,” “ Under the Limes,” &c. 


Two volumes crown 8yo. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel of Anglo-Indian Society. By Mrs - 
H. M. CADBLL. 


“It is rarely that a novel of which the scene is laid in India is good. It is either 
so dreadfully Anglo-Indian as to be interesting only to Anglo-Indians, or it is fall 
of the most absurd mistakes, ‘Ida Craven’ is a brilliant exception ; it is trathfal 
and has local colouring, while, at the same time, it is comprehensible to, and 
likely to be appreciated by, readers who have never been in the East."—Athenzum, 


Two volumes crown 8yo. 


CLEVEDEN. By Stephen Yorke, Author of “ Tales of the 


North Riding.” 
“A love-story of some interest.”—Atheneum. 


“A simple, natural, interesting love-story, told with great effect, especially in 
the portraiture of Yorkshire character.”—Notes and Queries. 


Three volumes crown 8vo. 


THROSTLETHWAITE. By Susan Morley, Author of 


* Aileen Ferrers.” 


From the 7imes, February 3.—‘There is an idyllic calm pervading the story 
which contrasts pleasantly with the sensationalism so much in fashion. Even the 
villain of the piece has much that is good in his nature. He is simply selfish, aud 
weak in his principles...... The simple nobility of her (the heroine's) natureand the 
worldly wisdom of the plausible Leonard are described with no little ability, a8 

as the strain and struggle in her feelings when she is painfully de 

from him, and insensibly transferring elsewhere......The reat of the book and 
its other episodes are in keeping with the scheme and tone of the witha pies, There 
is nothing forced in it; no striving after garish effects, either in de! eation of 
character or description of scenery; the writing is always easy and unco 

and the people say just what we should expect them to say, without attempting 0, 








be especially witty or epigrammatic.” 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. $3 


—, 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpgcTaTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 29, 1876. 
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